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Mill Mutual Fire Insurance offers 
policyholders the greatest possible 
protection at the least possible cost 
... with the most valuable of all 


dividends: peace-of-mind. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.............../ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Des Moines, Iowa 


Tue Mitt Mutuats 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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7. INSURANCE is one of the 


greatest American ‘institutions. 
Its origin predates our own 
Constitution by a quarter of a 
century. Its founder, Benjamin 
Franklin, wisely established it on 
the principles of individual enter- 
prise and economy. Since incep- 


tion, Mutual Insurance has been 


an increasingly important factor 
in safeguarding the interests of 
individuals and Industry. Today, 
millions of Americans live, work 
and play under the lengthened 
shadows of its protection. 


For 28 years Michigan Mutual has 
protected employers and their 
employees against the unforeseen 


(Um 
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hazards of industrial accidents 
and diseases with Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. Its 
sound Mutual plan of protection 
provides broad Safety Engineer- 
ing measures against avoidable 
hazards, and economical insur- 
ance through generous dividend 


savings paid to all policyholders. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


Member American Mutual Alliance 


bile * 


Group Accident and Health * 


163 Madison Avenue - Detroit, Michigan 


CHerry 4800 


* Workmen’s Compensation 


Non-Assessable 
Founded 


General Casualty Lines 





Participating 
In 1912 
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CHARACTER 


* 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 








LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga——Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


yo the impulse to delay our 
usual annual publication of figures 
concerning business done in this coun- 
try by alien companies we have de- 
cided to go ahead. The public is en- 
titled to this information; and after all 
when the facts are set down there is 
not much to get excited about. Any 
citizen could count himself happy to 
be as solvent as the prominent alien 
companies, even nowadays. The only 
suspicion which arises grows out of the 
efforts of so many people to whisper 
“hush — hush" about the situation. If 
there is something the matter — which 
we doubt — surely the policyholders 
should be told about it. Anyway, we 
are printing both the figures and the 
comments — mostly good — and await 
the reaction if any * Sorry not to have 
had room again for several of the 
American Management Association 
papers referred to in our last issue. 
But we'll try further * We invite you 
to read another address by A. P. Lange 
this time on ''The Outlook for Casualty 
Insurance." It will be good tonic for 
company men, especially those who 
really aren't afraid to learn what in in- 
surance buyer wants, and are willing to 
be open-minded to modern sugges- 
tions * No matter what you think of 
Daylight Saving as a personal matter, 
you cannot fail to take to heart the 
record of lives saved by setting the 
clock ahead, as discussed by J. A. 
Mills ° That was a nice occasion — the 
banquet given to James S. Kemper, 
newly elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Seldom does one see so many top 
flight business and professional celeb- 
rities together in one place as were 
there. Run your eye over the partial 
list published on another page — and 
Mr. Kemper's speech is recommended 
also — as very sane and constructive. 


NEXT MONTH 


OMMISSIONERS' Convention will 
hold the center of attention in 
our next issue, and some of the deci- 
sions made at Hartford may be his- 
toric. We shall try to report the meet- 
ing adequately. July is a hot month, 
but there is on our schedule an article 
on Arson. 















































GEORGE K. BURT 


Insurance Commissioner 
State of South Dakota 


Cr ceoome BURT gained his insurance experience in the practical way 
of conducting company examinations for the Department he now heads. 
At the same time he has kept an eye on the welfare of policyholders generally 
and the combination should fit him well for his new position. 
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OTORIOUS in stock insurance circles is the in- 
difference of the average United States busi- 
ness man to the identity of the company which 

carries his fire and casualty insurance. It is an indif- 
ference which has been fostered, understandably enough, 
by agents and brokers having a canny eye to maintain- 
ing their advantageous positions as the public’s sole con- 
tacts with the insurance market, and has probably been 
responsible more than any other cause for the fact that 
approximately 15 per cent of the fire and casualty insur- 
ance premiums collected in this country go either to in- 
surance companies whose home offices are located in 
foreign countries or to American insurance companies 
which are owned by such alien insurance interests. 


To any judicious reader of newspapers and insurance 
trade journals it has become quite obvious in recent 
weeks, however, that the insurance-buying public of the 
United States is beginning to take a very lively interest 
in the identities of the companies in which its insur- 
ance is carried, and a definite feeling of uneasiness as 
to whether the insurance companies domiciled in coun- 
tries now involved in war will be able to meet their 
obligations in the matter of insurance losses. 


The outstanding indication that this attitude exists, 
and that it is becoming something of a problem to the 
United States managers of alien insurance companies, 
is to be seen in the number’ of reassuring statements 
which have been made recently by spokesmen for the 
alien insurance carriers and by others whose knowledge 
of the realities of the situation may be presumed to be 
somewhat greater than the average. These statements 
have ranged from the matter-of-fact expression by New 
York Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink — 
who is charged with supervision of the United States 
operations of most of the alien insurance companies by 
virtue of the fact that a very large percentage of the 
chief American offices of such carriers are located in 
New York City — of the safeguards which his depart- 
ment has insisted upon for the protection of United 
States policyholders, all the way down to pleas for 
patronage of alien insurance companies which come very 
close to hysteria. Most amusing contribution to date 
has been that of an insurance trade journal publisher 
who was in calmer times the leading critic of alien insur- 
ance; his new tack is that the purchase of insurance 
from British and French companies is now the patriotic 
duty of every American, the most practical contribution 
which can be made toward the halting of Hitler. 


These facts are pointed out as a prelude to the an- 
nouncement that upon another page of this publication 
will be found statistics dealing with some of the simpler 
financial aspects of the 1939 United States operations 
of all alien and alien-controlled fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies licensed to do business in this country. 
The premiums collected from United States policyhold- 
ers last year by these companies — most of which are 
owned by British insurance interests — make up an 
impressive total of approximately $300,000,000. 
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This is the third successive year in which these statis- 
tics — which are compiled annually by the American 
Mutual Alliance from the standard sources — have 
been published at this same season, and they are being 
published as usual at this time with a full appreciation 
of the possibility that calling them to the attention of 
the American public will be deemed in some quarters 
an act unfriendly to nations with whose war efforts the 
average citizen of this country is in full sympathy. In 
view of the fact that this publication’s motive may be 
misconstrued, it is felt that a word of explanation of 
the situation which led to the compiling and publicizing 
of these statistics originally is in order. 


The position of the mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies has always been that there can be no 
objection to the writing of insurance in the United 
States by alien companies. Seeking to rouse public senti- 
ment against them simply because they are owned and 
operated by alien interests is a provincialism of which 
the mutual companies have never been guilty, and of 
which they do not intend to be guilty in the future. 
When statements have been made that it is dangerous to 
permit insurance companies whose home offices are’ in 
such countries as Japan to have access to the plans of 
industrial plants, municipal water supplies, and the like, 
the point has been raised by organizations other than 
the mutual insurance companies. The financial sound- 
ness of the alien carriers, under the rigid restrictions 
which are placed upon them by the various state insur- 
ance departments, has never been questioned by mutual 
spokesmen, nor have the mutual companies attempted to 
foster the feeling of uneasiness over the protection the 
alien carriers afford which seems to be becoming such 
a headache to the United States managers of these for- 
eign organizations today. 

ee @ @ 


HE position of the mutual companies has been all 

along that they are not concerned at the competi- 
tion offered by alien carriers, but that they do feel that 
alien insurance companies are operating in this country 
by the courtesy of the American public. When they 
outrage this courtesy they are guilty of extremely bad 
taste, and the mutual companies feel that such derelic- 
tions should be called sharply to their attention. The 
British companies have, in, the past, violently outraged 
the courtesy which permits them to operate in the United 
States, by seeking to brand their mutual competitors as 
un-American institutions, and have engaged in exten- 
sive propaganda activities attempting to link the mutual 
insurance system with everything from Communism to 
Fascism. It is the contention of the mutual insurance 
companies that when alien competitors descend to tactics 
of this type they are violating the canons upon which 
American business is conducted, and should be so in- 
formed in no uncertain terms. 


This publication takes this occasion to affirm its belief 
that, as at present regulated, the alien insurance car- 
riers doing business in the United States are as sound 
financially as comparable American stock companies, 
and to urge that they be not discriminated against sim- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ply because of their alien ownership. 
Doubtless, as the war progresses, it 
may be necessary to subject them to 
even more stringent regulation, but 
there is every confidence that the in- 
surance regulatory authorities of the 
several states will continue to keep a 
sharp eye upon the welfare of the 
United States policyholder, and will 
see that he is protected. 

The present chaotic state of world 
conditions is certain to focus attention 
more strongly than ever on the previ- 
ously mentioned question of the de- 
sirability of making available to alien 
companies the very detailed plans of 
industrial plants, and maps of munic- 
ipal water supplies which can now 
be secured by any insurance organi- 
zation. When this question has been 
raised in the past it has been con- 
sidered a little too far-fetched for 
sefious consideration, and those rais- 
ing it have been regarded as alarm- 
That warring governments do 
not share this complacent view, how- 
ever, is indicated by the recent action 
of the Canadian authorities. They 
have promulgated regulations which 
require that all insurance employes 
who inspect Canadian industrial 
plants be British subjects, and do not 
permit their inspection reports to be 
sent to home offices outside the Do- 
minion of Canada. In cases where 
it is considered essential that such 
reports be sent to foreign home offices 

most of which are located in the 
\nited States — the reports are sub- 
ject to the censorship of the Commis- 
sioner of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police at Ottawa. 


Mutual Claims Men Meet 


THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS __ IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
casualty insurance claims were the 
subject of thoroughgoing discussion 
—both by the claims executives of 
the major mutual casualty carriers 
and outside experts—at the annual 
Casualty Claims Conference of the 
\merican Mutual Alliance held June 
11-12 at Rye, New York. 

Among the fields of claims activ- 
ity studied were property damage ad- 
justments, the handling of claims ex- 
ceeding policy limits the medical 
program of the mutual companies, 
pyschological evaluation of claim- 
ants and litigants, the ideal of physi- 
cal therapy, physical facts as evi- 
dence, the adjuster’s function in 
compensation settlements, the taking 
of statements from and the making 
of settlements with injured claim- 
ants, and fraudulent claims in com- 
pensation insurance. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


Average cost of owning and oper- 
ating an automobile in the United 
States is $324.65 a year — Five mil- 
lion nickels are dropped into the slots 
of the 250,000 coin-operated phono- 
graphs in the United States every 24 
hours — Home falls brought death 
to 16,000 persons in 1939, an increase 
of 1 per cent over 1938 — National 
survey covering all passenger cars 
in use shows that life span of cars 
increased 46 per cent between 1926 
and 1930 models — There are elec- 
tric irons in 97 per cent of all Amer- 
ican wired homes; electric washers 
in 49 per cent; electric clocks in 42 
per cent and mechanical refrigerators 
in 34 per cent — As of March 1, 
1940, a total of 155 cities in the 
United States had installed parking 
meters — More than 1,500,000 tour- 
ists have viewed the Rushmore Me- 
morial in the Black Hills during the 
past 12 years — Eighty-four per 
cent of all daylight time on the radio 
is devoted to “true-to-life problem 
dramas” — Middle and upper class 
patrons of doctors and dentists in 
Chicago spend $75.75 annually per 
person for such services. 


Pamphlet on Branch Banking 


A BROCHURE, “THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF BRANCH BANKING IN THE UNITED 
States”, by Dr. Frederick A. Brad- 
ford, Professor of Economics and 
Head of the Department of Iinance 
at Lehigh University, is the latest 
publication of the American Econom- 
ists Council for the Study of Branch 
Banking. The pamphlet traces the 
legal history of branch banking and 
the economic significance of branch 
banking legislation. It also discusses 
the affirmative trend in branch bank- 
ing legislation following the numer- 
ous failures of banks up to 1933. 


The Council has published three 
other books to date. These are 


‘Bibliography on Branch Banking”, 
“Historical Survey of Branch Bank- 
ing in the U. S.”, and “A Colloquy 
on Branch Banking”. 


For future printing it lists “Branch 
Banking and the Mobility of Bank 
Funds”, “Banking Facilities for 
Bankless Towns”, and “Branch Bank- 
ing in England”. 

Copies of publications of the Amer- 
ican Economists Council for the 
Study of Branch Banking will be sent 
upon request to Dr. John M. Chap- 
man, P. O. Box 467, Grand Central 
Annex, New York, N. Y. 
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Commissioner William B. 


Harrison Dies 

INSURANCE COMMISSIONER WIL- 
LIAM B. HARRISON OF GEORGIA DIED 
suddenly at Lithonia, Georgia, on 
June 3. Death was caused by a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Harrison had served as com- 
missioner of the state continuously 
since 1939 except for a brief period 
when he was ousted from office by 
former Governor Talmadge. He sub- 
sequently was reinstated by the leg- 
islature with full back pay. 

Born in Lumpkin, Georgia, Janu- 
ary 13, 1872, Mr. Harrison moved to 
Atlanta with his parents in his early 
youth. After attending the Atlanta 
public schools he entered the real es- 
tate business. Later he joined the 
Atlanta fire department and rose to 
the rank of captain, a post that he 
held for ten years. 

He resigned his captaincy in the 
fire department to assist his father 
who in the meantime had become 
Chief Clerk of the Georgia Insur- 
ance Department. When his father 
died in 1917 young Harrison was 
named to his post and continued to 
serve in that capacity until 1929 
when he was appointed State Comp- 
troller and Insurance Commissioner, 
following the death of the incumbent, 
General William A. Wright. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected to the 
office and in each subsequent election 
he was reelected. 

Mr. Harrison is survived by his 
wife, the former Mrs. Smith Addie 
Gooche Perkins of Iouisa County, 
Virginia, whom he married in 1916. 
A sister, Mrs. Arthur Collinsworth 
of Atlanta, also survives. 




















Ohio Non-Resident License 
Ruling 


JOHN A, LLOYD, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF INSURANCE OF OHIO, HAS NOTI- 
fied all life insurance companies au- 
thorized to do business in the state 
that in response to an inquiry from 
his office the Attorney General of 
Ohio has issued an opinion relative 
to fees charged for nonresident li- 
censes for the agents of life insur- 
ance companies. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion states in part: 

“In answer to the concrete question 
put in your letter, I am of the opinion 
that where the X life insurance com- 
pany, a Massachusetts corporation, li- 
censed as a resident of the District of 
Columbia, to represent it in Ohio, you 
should charge the fee prescribed by the 
law of Massachusetts for the issuance 
of such license.” 


The Departmental notice states 
that in addition to the above con- 
struction of the Ohio law, the Attor- 
ney General has advised that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance cannot is- 
sue licenses to nonresidents of Ohio 
when such licenses are requisitioned 
by foreign insurance companies incor- 
porated in a state, the statutes of 
which forbid the licensing of nonresi- 
dent agents and furthermore that the 
Superintendent cannot issue life in- 
surance agents’ licenses to persons 
resident in any state which in turn 
have statutes, the effect of which is 
to forbid the licensing of nonresi- 
dents in such states. 

Life insurance companies in the 
state have been advised by the Su- 
perintendent that the above opinion 
of the Attorney General has the effect 
of a mandate upon the insurance di- 
vision and shall constitute the in- 
terpretations to be placed upon the 
statutes involved. 


Musgrove Named Georgia 


Commissioner 

GOVERNOR ED, RIVERS OF GEORGIA 
HAS NAMED DOWNING MUSGROVE OF 
Homersville to the post of comptrol- 
ler-general and ex officio insurance 
commissioner to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of W. B. 
Harrison. He will fill out the unex- 
pired term of a few months, 

The new appointee is 29 years old 
and for the past four years has served 
as Governor Rivers’ executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Musgrove on assuming 
office announced that A. R. Wright, 
deputy insurance commissioner and 
son of the late comptroller-general 
W. A. Wright, would be retained in 
that ¢apacity and further, that no 
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changes were contemplated in the 
personnel of the department. 


Tulley Named President of 
Mutual Field Men 


JOHN N. TULLEY, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE DORCHESTER MUTUAL 
Fire Ins. Co., was elected president 
of the Association of Mutual Field 
Men at the annual meeting of the 
group held recently at the Andover 
Country Club. A dinner followed 
the business meeting at which the 
guest of honor, Harold A. Knapp, 
president of the Norfolk & Dedham 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., was pre- 
sented with a large nautical desk 
clock in recognition of his efforts in 
behalf of the Association. Other 
guests included Raymond C. Baker, 
executive vice president of the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England; Robert Boyd, of the 
William A. Muller Agency, Boston; 
Kenneth Ferson, underwriter, Fitch- 
burg Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
Edward C. Nichols, vice president 
and secretary, Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co. Donald W. Rowe, re- 
tiring president, presided. 


Other officers elected were: vice 
president, Fred Cronin, Merrimack 
Mutual; secretary-treasurer, A. F. 
Stevens, Holyoke Mutual; assistant 
treasurer, Robert Freeman, Worces- 
ter Mutual; executive committee, 
George Howell, manager, Mutual 
Fire Inspection Bureau; Benjamin 
I‘reeman, Hingham Mutual, and Ly- 
man Cheever, Middlesex Mutual. 


Dinner to James S. Kemper 
President of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the U. S. 


AN OCCASION UNIQUE IN MANY 
RESPECTS WAS THE DINNER TENDERED 
to J. S. Kemper at the Blackstone 
Hotel on the evening of June 11, in 
honor of his recent election to the 
presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

It was a gathering of foremost bus- 
iness and professional men, not only 
from Chicago but from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the United States. 
While the guests, in majority, were 
drawn from the insurance field — 
both mutual and stock — they in- 
cluded lawyers and bankers, profes- 
sors and manufacturers and others 
prominent among the cultural and 
commercial personalities of the na- 
tion. 


The Chairman of the evening was 
Carl N. Jacobs of Stevens Point, 
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Wisconsin, president of the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company and 
head of the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies. He in- 
troduced Chase M. Smith, general 
counsel of the Kemper organization, 
who with well-put wit and humor 
which set a tone of utmost geniality 
for the gathering, acted as toastmas- 
ter and introduced the other speakers. 
These included John L. Train, presi- 
dent of the Utica Mutual, who voiced 
the sentiments of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance that sponsored the ban- 
quet; Harry A. Wheeler, president 
Railway Business Association and 
former president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber; Attorney Silas H. Strawn, also 
a former president of the U. S. 
Chamber ; John Timothy Stone, for- 
mer president Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
former vice-president of the United 
States. All of these speakers referred 
to Mr. Kemper in warm terms of 
personal regard and appreciation of 
his achievements in business and civil 
life. Besides those mentioned above, 
those at the speakers’ table were Ed- 
ward E. Brown, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; G. H. Davis, 
head of the grain firm of Davis, Na- 
land & Merrill of Kansas City, for- 
mer president U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; Col. Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher Chicago Daily News; W. J. 
Cummings, president Continental- II- 
linois Bank, and treasurer of the 
Democratic national committee; W. 
H. Hartz, president Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association; E. S. Beck, 
editor-in-chief and second vice-presi- 
dent Chicago Tribune; C. B. Good- 
speed, treasurer Republican national 
committee. 


Others prominent in insurance and 
general business life who took a bow 
under the festive urging of the toast- 
master were, L. H. Baker of Lansing, 
Michigan, president Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies ; 
A. D. Baker, president Michigan 
Millers Mutual; L. G. Purmort of 
Van Wert, Ohio, president National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent Liberty Mutual of Boston; 
James A. Beha, New York City, for- 
mer New York insurance superin- 
tendent; C. Wayland Brooks, Re- 
publican candidate for U. S. Senate 
in Illinois ; L. J. Dougherty of Daven- 
port, former director U. S. Chamber ; 
W. T. Grant of Kansas City, presi- 
dent Business Men’s Assurance; J. 
C. Harding, western vice-president 
Springfield Fire & Marine, a present 
insurance director of the U. S. Cham- 
ber; Ernest Palmer, director of in- 
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surance for the State of Illinois ; Wal- 
ter Dill Scott, former president 
Northwestern University ; and James 
Bb. Forgan. 

The evening had a distinctly patri- 
otic tone, as befitted the happenings 
of the times. Mr. Kemper’s grace- 
ful response, after his modest ac- 
knowledgment of the honors paid to 
him, had to do mostly with looking 
frankly at the duty of the nation to 
proceed carefully to prepare for de- 
fense and to avoid hysteria in formu- 
lating our program for the next im- 
mediate year. He said in part: 


NLIKE most national organizations, 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is not merely an associa- 
tion, but actually is a federation of 1,643 
trade and industrial associations and cham- 
bers of commerce blanketing America. 
Only through their affirmative action by 
referendum or by resolution at annual 
meetings can Chamber policies be deter- 
mined. But when they are so determined 
Chamber officers and directors can pro- 
ceed with the knowledge that what they 
do will have the support of the far flung 
underlying membership of seven hundred 
thousand of the best business men in 
America. 

Contrary to the impression in some 
quarters, the Chamber is not an organ- 
ization of so-called “big business.” ‘True, 
it does include in its membership many 
leading business institutions. But its poli- 
cies are determined by small and medium 
size business men, who as directors of 
the organizations which make up the 
Chamber membership cast the votes which 
determine Chamber policies. 

During the administration of President 
Davis, and largely on his initiative, the 
Chamber adopted a program of decentra- 
lization setting up six great divisional 
councils. The Midwest Council, which 
covers this section, is typical. Its pro- 
gram is to sell business and its impor- 
tance in our national economy to busi- 
ness men themselves. 

Briefly, we said to the grocer in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: “You agree that the 
hardware merchant, the garage owner, the 
lumberman and even the banker and in- 
surance agent in your town are honest, 
honorable men trying to do a good job. 
If that is so, then isn’t it probably true 
that men in similar work in the next town 
or in a town 100 miles away also are 
dependanble—and, beyond that, may it not 
also be assumed that business men a thou- 
sand miles away likewise are worthy?” 

In other words, we sought to answer 
the challenge once made that “business 
men are small men with rodent blood in 
their veins,” with a common sense anal- 
ysis. 

No one could have experienced, as I 
did, the reaction of all types of men in 
all kinds of businesses throughout the 
section without realizing that business 
was ready and anxious to defend pri- 
vate enterprise and needed only to be 
shown the way. 

I shall not attempt to outline the whole 
program, but I should like to mention 
one thing. We urged that business men, 
regardless of party, take an active inter- 
est in politics. I am sure all of you will 
agree that unless this is done we cannot 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Emery Addresses Michigan 
Mutuals 


JOHN G. EMERY, INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONER OF MICHIGAN, WAS THE 
featured speaker at the one day ses- 
sion of the biennial meeting of the 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies of Michigan held on 
June 19th at Lansing. Commissioner 
Emery spoke at the noon luncheon of 
the Association. 


Other highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded : 


An address on the new administra- 
tion of the fire marshal law by Ar- 
nold Renner, chief, fire marshals’ di- 
vision, Michigan State Police; a 
discussion of the state electrical ad- 
ministration investigation and the 
desirability of a new electrical inspec- 
tion law by William Franch, formerly 
investigator for the State Attorney 
General; a paper calling attention to 
the need of cooperation with the 
state department of insurance by E. 
N. Manning, Chief Examiner of 
Farm Mutuals, Michigan Insurance 
Department ; a discussion of the test- 
ing of stored hay for heating by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Musselman, Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department, Mich- 
igan State College; the presidential 
address by W. B. Burras, president, 
State Mutual lire Insurance Com- 
pany of Michigan; and a talk by R. 
G. Baldwin, Director, Extension De- 
partment, Michigan State College, on 
“Cooperation with the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs”, 

The report of secretary-treasurer, 
LL. P. Dendel, the presentation of va- 
rious committee reports, and a dis- 
cussion of proposed legislation were 
other matters to come before the 
convention. 


Opinion on Furnishing of 
Fire Protection 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TIIOMAS J. 
HERBERT OF OHIO, IN RESPONSE TO A 
request from Paul A. Baden, prose- 
cuting attorney of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has rendered an opinion dealing with 
the right of a Board of Trustees of 
a Township to enter into a contract 
with an adjacent city whereby those 
portions of the township which have 





a water supply and fire hydrants 
threaded to fit the fire fighting ap- 
paratus of the city would be pro- 
tected thereby. The opinion holds: 

1. A Board of Township Trustees 
cannot enter into a contract with a 
municipal corporation whereby the mu- 
nicipal corporation agrees to give fire 
protection to a portion or portions only 
of a township. 


2. A municipal corporation may not 
enter into a contract with an associa- 
tion comprised of citizens living in a 
certain portion of a township for the 
furnishing of fire protection to that por- 
tion of the township in which the citi- 
zens comprising the association live. 


N. F. P. A. Reports on 
School Fires 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION FIRE RECORD DEPART- 
ment has received almost simultane- 
ously reports on four school fires in 
widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. These reports indicate that the 
modern school building, even when 
believed to be fireproof, is often noth- 
ing more or less than a modernized 
fire trap, and in many respects, as 
dangerous as the old-fashioned school 
building which it replaced. The fire 
which destroyed the one-story junior 
high school building at Clovis, New 
Mexico, is a case in point. This 
school was considered to be a fire- 
proof building with brick walls and 
a concrete slab roof. From the roof, 
however, was suspended a combusti- 
ble fibre board ceiling on wooden 
supports. Fire, apparently due to 
spontaneous ignition, was discovered 
at 4:20 A. M. in the art department 
and had made considerable headway 
when the fire department arrived. In 
spite of the fact that the building 
was built in 1936 at a cost of $144,- 
000, no fire hydrants had been placed 
near the school and firemen were 
forced to use 1300 to 1500-foot 
lengths of hose with 54-inch and 3- 
inch nozzles in fighting the fire which 
quickly spread over two-thirds of the 
roof area, warping steel members 
supporting the roof so that much of 
the roof fell in. 


A high school built in 1930 at Jack- 
sonville, N. C., and valued at $85,- 
000 was totally destroyed by fire 
which occurred after midnight and 
was due to an electrical switch which 
was known to be defective and the 
repair of which had been ordered. 
As in similar cases, this fire had 
made great headway when discovered 
and two hose lines supplied by a 500- 
gallon pumper operated from a 4- 
inch main were inadequate to control 
the blaze. 
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At Pine Bluffs, Ark., a fire start- 
ing in a locker on the first floor of 
the high school spread up a nearby 
air shaft to a band room on the third 
floor. The Pine Bluffs Fire Depart- 
ment did a splendid piece of work in 
controlling this fire with two lines 
from a 750-gallon pumper and one 
line from a 500-gallon pumper. The 
fire was fought at the stairways at 
each end of the building, cutting off 
the fire at the third floor. Chief 
George Alford’s excellent report 
showed that in spite of the fact it 
was necessary to use long lines of 
hose to reach the nearest hydrants, 
the fire department was able to de- 
liver approximately 700 gallons of 
water per minute from the three 
streams and held the loss down to 
less than $30,000 or well under one- 
quarter of the value of the property. 

The fourth school fire reported de- 
stroyed an elementary school in Chi- 
cago with a loss of $145,000 in spite 
of the use of 22 hose streams. These 
fires will serve to call attention to the 
fact that the average school, whether 
new or old, is built to burn because 
of structural defects such as combus- 
tible roof spaces, air shafts and venti- 
lating systems. Automatic sprinklers 
are seldom installed and meager pro- 
vision is made for watchman or alarm 
service. 

The Building Exits Code prepared 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s Committee on Safety to 
Life, and a recently published pam- 
phlet, “1000 School Fires”, outline 
fundamental requirements necessary 
for reasonable safety from fire in 
school buildings. These publications 
may be obtained from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


New Book on Fire 


Insurance Underwriting 

A RECENTLY PUBLISHED VOLUME 
IN THE MCGRAW-HILL INSURANCE 
Series, edited by Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard, is Fire Insurance Under- 
writing, by Prentiss B. Reed. This 
is an ambitious effort to cover a large 
field in a book of ordinary length and 
the author succeeds in compressing 
much information within 380 pages. 

Acting in accord with his defini- 
tion of underwriting as “a combina- 
tion of producing and selecting busi- 
ness and distributing amount at risk”, 
Mr. Reed divides his chapters logi- 
cally, and indexes his book for easy 
access to various subjects. 

There is some evidence that the 
volume was designed primarily for 
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students but this has made for desir- 
able brevity, a quality which the 
practical insurance man also will wel- 
come. However, “Fire Insurance 
Underwriting” may be said to be 
more useful for quick reference than 
intensive study since obviously so 
complicated a topic has many a tech- 
nical ramification which would re- 
quire an entire book in itself for ade- 
quate treatment. 

The author writes clearly, and al- 
though most of his illustrations are 
drawn from the stock field, his facts 
are carefully set down and he has en- 
deavored to reach right conclusions. 
Of especial interest is the summary 
he has made of “Cooperative Activi- 
ties of Insurers.” 

The bibliography he supplies is 
a valuable list of references, and the 
appendices, dealing with “A Pro- 
posed Revision of the New York 
Standard Fire Policy” and_ other 
items such as “Binding of Company”, 
“Prohibited Risks”, “Lines”, “‘Ap- 
portionment”, “Insurance of Undi- 
vided Interest’? and “Inland Marine 
Covers”, go far to supply the reader 
with clues to follow for further re- 
search. 


There may be those who will dis- 
agree with Mr. Reed in his estimate 
of the reasons why fire insurance 
rates have come down of recent years, 
and some of his own associates 
may challenge his passing statement 
that incendiary fires are relatively 
few. Mutual readers may be disap- 
pointed that only eight lines are de- 
voted to mutual companies as such. 
But fire insurance is fire insurance, 
no matter what type of carrier han- 
dles it, and this volume will be useful 
as a handbook of facts and practices 
for any insurance executive, agent 
or desk worker. 


Virginia Mutuals in 18th 
Annual Meet 


ADDRESSES BY SUCH OUTSTANDING 
AUTHORITIES AS DR. V. N. VALGREN, 
principal agricultural economist, 
Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William H. Shaeffer, 
manager Insurance Division, Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and T. T. Moore, chief examiner, 
Bureau of Insurance, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, made the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies one of 
the most successful held by the group 
in recent years. The Association’s 
convention was held at Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia, on May 3lst. 
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May Fire Losses Down 12% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY TOTALED 
$23,446,590, or approximately 12 per 
cent less than the total reported for 
April, according to the preliminary 
estimates of the National Board of 
l‘ire Underwriters. The May, 1940, 
fire loss was 13 per cent less than 
the figure reported for the same 
month a year ago. 

Losses for each month of 1938 and 
1939 and for the first five months 
of 1940 are shown in the following 
table: 

1938 1939 1940 
Jan. ...$27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 


Feb. ... 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
Mar. .. 29,030,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
Apr. ... 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 
May... 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
June ... 19,473,617 24,190,700 ......... 
July ... 20,434,688 22,468,304 ......... 
Aug..... SGUBZLI74 ZERO osc scsess 
Sept. .. ZwWe0ee SLB BIO oc ccccces 
Oct. ... ZEIT GAA ASSO lj... 08 
Nov. .. 26,658694 27,248,160 ......... 
DEC... FEPIGOUY ZIIIBUO  oovccceas 
Total 12—_—_—- —-_____ —_ - 
mos. $302,050,000 $313,498,840 $150,563,480 
ee e ® 


Mutual Underwriters Hold 


Annual Conference 


THE 1940 UNDERWRITERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE FEDERATION OF MU- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City on June 6-7. A num- 
ber of exceptional techincal papers 
vere presented and an address by 
Prentiss B. Reed on the general sub- 
ject of “The Education of a Fire 
Underwriter” completed a highly in- 
teresting program. The Conference 
had as an unusual attraction a spe- 
cially arranged tour of the New 
York World’s Fair with emphasis 
upon inspection of modern develop- 
ments which would affect fire haz- 
ards. 

The meeting opened under the 
chairmanship of E. N. Harriman of 
the United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company with an address by L. H. 
Baker, president of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Mr. Baker pointed out the many 
changing factors which have compli- 
cated and made more difficult the 
task of the underwriter and ex- 
pressed his confidence that the un- 
derwriters would be able to “meet 
the challenges of the press.”’ The re- 
mainder of the first day’s program 
was given over to papers on “Insur- 
ance on Government Controlled Cot- 
ton” by B. F. Curit of the Unian 
Mutual of Providence, “How Good 
Is The Best Business — Risks With 
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a Rate Under Ten Cents” by Fred A. 
Rye, manager of the Improved Risk 
Mutuals; “Cooperation Between Ad- 
juster and Underwriter” by Gordon 
Davis of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies ; “Use and 
Occupancy Insurance on a Gross 
Earnings Form” by H. J. Bergren 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association and “Underwriting Res- 
taurant Risks” by Fred W. Lawrence 
of the United Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


The second day’s program included 
the address of Mr. Reed previously 
mentioned, and a report of the com- 
mittee on Central Reporting of Clas- 
sified Loss Experience which was de- 
livered by Ben C. Vine of the Millers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Assn., of Alton, 
Illinois, chairman of the committee. 
On the afternoon of June 7 those at- 
tending the conference spent three 
hours at the New York World’s Fair 
on a special tour which had been ar- 
ranged through the cooperation of 
the special activities division of the 
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New York World’s Fair. It included 
an inspection of new types of heating 
equipment in a model basement of 
the exhibit of the Crane Company, a 
detailed inspection of two fireproof 
homes in the “Town of Tomorrow,” 
a survey of the electrified farm where 
electricity has been used to reduce 
fire hazards and a visit to the Johns- 
Manville exhibit where the various 
products of this company are used 
and an inspection of the exhibit of 
the Johns-Manville Company. The 
tour of the Fair closed with a special 
demonstration arranged by the New 
York Fire Department at the build- 
ing of the City of New York. 


The conference was arranged by 
the Special Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence Committee composed of E. N. 
Harriman, chairman; Karl Greene, 
Berkshire Mutual; James Kidd, Min- 
nesota Implement; F. T. Moses of 
the Union Mutual of Providence, and 
R. J. Chalmers of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens. 
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Wheeler Heads New England Mutuals 


FTER serving two terms as 
president of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of New Eng- 
land, Frank L. Brigham (left) of 
the Merrimack Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance: Company hands over the gavel 
to Forrest E. Wheeler of the Worc- 
ester Mutual, elected president for 
the ensuing year at the annual meet- 
ing of the association on June 14th. 
Other officers elected are: W. 
sruce Adams of the Fitchburg Mu- 
tual, and Carl G. Gesen of the Man- 


ufacturers and Merchants Mutual of 
Concord, New Hampshire,  vice- 
presidents, and Charles I*. Danforth 
of Boston, secretary and treasurer. 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee-at-large are: Edmund L. Sanders 
of the Merchants and Farmers Mu- 
tual of Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Earle R. Horton of the Pawtucket 
Mutual of Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
Harold K. Bartlett of the Traders 
and Mechanics of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, and Karl E. Greene of the 
3erkshire Mutual of Pittsfield, Mass. 


NEWS... 


CASUALTY 





Crisp Head Sales Department 
of American Mutual 
GREGORY T. CRISP, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND UNDERWRITING MANAGER OF THE 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass., has 


been appointed general manager of 
the company’s sales department. 


A graduate of Morningside Col- 
lege and Fordham Law School, Mr. 
Crisp started his insurance work with 
the Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago. Later he became affiliated 
with Crum & Forster of New York 
City and joined the American Mu- 
tual in August, 1935, as a member 
of the underwriting department. 


In 1936, Mr. Crisp was made un- 
derwriting manager of the American 
Mutual, in 1937 he was elected an 
assistant vice president and Febru- 
ary, 1940, he became a vice president. 

ee @ @ 


Non-Profit Medical 


Corporation Issued Permit 


THE MEDICAL GUILD FOUNDATION, 
A NON-PROFIT MEDICAL INDEMNITY 
corporation, it is announced, has been 
granted a permit by the New York 
State Insurance Department. This 
enables the l‘oundation to solicit sub- 
scribers, but it cannot actually do 
business until it obtains a license. It 
will operate in New York, Bronx, 
Kings, Richmond, Westchester and 
Nassau counties. 

The Foundation will indemnify its 
subscribers for the expenses of their 
medical and surgical care for an an- 
nual fee of $18 for adults, $30 for 
husband and wife, $12 for those be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eight- 
een, and $7.50 for children under 16. 
The plan offered by this corporation 
excludes coverage under certain con- 
ditions and in the case of certain dis- 
eases, but there is no dollar limita- 
tion on the amount of medical care 
for which reimbursement will be pro- 
vided and no deduction is made either 
for the first calls in any illness or 
for the initial expense in any contract 
year. The plan includes periodical 
general physical examinations, X-ray 
and laboratory tests, and the founda- 
tion intends to encourage these ex- 
aminations with the idea of giving 

















impetus to preventive medicine. 

The board of directors is com- 
posed of fourteen physicians, one 
member of the dental profession and 
nine laymen. Dr. J. V. Hoguet is 
president and M. B. Daniels, manag- 
ing director. The temporary offices 
of the corporation are located at 151 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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L-M-C Agents’ Training 


Course 

PRESIDENT JAMES S. KEMPER IN 
ANNOUNCING PLANS FOR THE LUM- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company’s 
“Third Annual Agents’ Training 
Course” states that those in attend- 
ance will get “inside information” on 
production problems by being asked 
to go inside the average manufactur- 
ing, mercantile and other risks and 
actually complete a survey of all 
their insurance needs. 

Approximately 150 agents are ex- 
pected to attend the course at the 
Home Office this year. A second 
course is planned for the company’s 
eastern agents at some convenient 
location in the East shortly after the 
earlier one is held in Chicago. 

ee @ @ 


April Auto Fatalities Up 
Three Per Cent 


TRAFFIC FATALITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH 
of April totaled 2,370 — 3% more 
than the figure reported for the same 
month last year — according to stat- 
istics compiled and recently made 
public by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. This brought the death total for 
the first four months of the year to 
9,390, a 6% increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1939. 

The Council reports that in view 
of the sustained increase in traffic 
deaths, it appears that as many as 
five hundred lives are at stake as the 
country enters its. three months’ va- 
cation season. 


Experts on the staff of the Coun- 
cil predict that if the trends in death 
and mileages so far this year hold 
through June, July and August more 
than 8,500 persons will be killed in 
traffic during that period. This com- 
pares with a death toll of approxi- 
mately 8,000 for the same months 
last year. 

With a large share of the nation’s 
vehicles poised for the high mileage 
vacation months, it is felt that it is 
especially important to check the 
mileage versus death comparisons 
available for the early part of the 
year. 
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Motor vehicle travel during March, 
the latest month for which estimates 
are available, was reported to be 5% 
greater than in March, 1939. Total 
mileage for the first three months of 
the year was 6% above 1939 figures. 
Consequently, the motor vehicle death 
rate on a mileage basis for the first 
three months was just 1% above 
1939’s comparable rate. The March 
rate, however, was 6% more than 
the year before. 

eee 


I. C. C. Order Affecting 


Private Carriers 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION ORDER IN EX PARTE NO. MC-3, 
under which all private carriers of 
property in interstate commerce be- 
come subject to the safety and hours 
regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission for common and contract car- 
riers, has been issued. A few of the 
more important requirements of the 
regulations which become effective 

on August Ist, 1940, follow: 


REPORTS — All private car- 
riers are exempted from making ac- 
cident reports and reports on over- 
time driving. However, all truck 
drivers and driver salesmen covered 
by this order are required to keep a 
driver’s log. Entries in said driver’s 
log shall be made by the driver, and 
shall show the place of origin and 
destination of the trip, the times of 
reporting for duty and of going off 
duty, the periods of driving or oper- 
ating and other work, and any other 
information found desirable. The or- 
der provides, however, that the fore- 
going provisions of this rule shall 
not apply to drivers engaged in the 
transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign com- 
merce wholly within a municipality 
or between contiguous municipalities. 


SAFETY — The trucks operated 
by all private carriers of property in 
interstate commerce must meet the 
commission’s safety regulations which 
prescribe the equipment and safety 
appliances for trucks. These regu- 
lations also include requirements for 
drivers. They are required (1) to 
have a physical examination before 
being employed and must be physi- 
cally sound; (2) to be over 21 years 
of age; (to drive not more than ten 
hours in any one day or be on duty 
not more than sixty hours in any 
one week). 


TRANSPORT TRUCK DRIV- 
ERS — Transport drivers of private 
trucks are subject to the same hours 
of service regulations as those pre- 
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scribed for drivers employed by com- 
mon and contract carriers. Provision 
is made that transport truck drivers 
shall not remain on duty for more 
than sixty hours in any week, or 
drive or operate a truck for more 
than ten hours in any one day. In 
computing driving time for transport 
drivers, the ten minute rule (any 
time under ten minutes off the truck 
counted as driving time) is amended 
so that all of the stops made in any 
village, town or city, if the vehicle 
is not operated more than ten miles 
in such village, town or city, may 
be totaled as one stop. . 

DRIVER-SALESMEN — Driver 
salesmen on private trucks may be 
on duty any number of hours a week, 
provided their actual driving time 
does not exceed fifty hours in any 
one week or ten hours in any one 
day. However, for driver salesmen 
to be so exempt, it is necessary that 
they devote more than 50 per cent 
of their time to selling and less than 
50 per cent to such work as driving, 
loading, and unloading trucks. In 
computing driving time for driver 
salesmen, the ten minute rule is 
amended so that all of the stops made 
in any village, town or city, if the 
vehicle is not operated within ten 
miles of such village, town or city, 
may be totaled as one stop. 


COVERAGE OF ORDER—This 
order applies to both the drivers and 
the trucks which are operated in in- 
terstate commerce by a private car- 
rier. The truck and its driver who 
cross state lines are clearly subject 
to the order. However, the crossing 
of a state line is not the sole deter- 
mining factor and the commission 
has recognized and the supreme court 
has frequently said that no absolute 
rule could be established to deter- 
mine what is or is not interstate com- 
merce as it depends on the facts in 
each particular case. 


DRIVER PART TIME IN IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE — In 
respect to a driver who is employed 
by a private carrier operating part 
of the time in interstate and part in- 
trastate commerce the commission 
has said: 

“We recognize as a practical matter 
that private carriers transport property 
both in interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. The same motor vehicle oper- 
ated by the same driver on one or two 
days in a week may be engaged in trans- 
porting property in interstate commerce 
and the rest of the week may be en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce. In our 
opinion, if a driver operates a motor 
vehicle in the transportation of inter- 
state or foreign commerce of any day 
of a given week, such driver is subject 
to the weekly maximum herein pre- 
scribed. Likewise, if a driver employed 
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by a private carrier of property is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce during any 
one period of 24 consecutive hours, he is 
subject to the daily maximum herein 
prescribed.” 

EFFECT ON WAGE AND 
HOUR LAW — The order in ef- 
fect clearly exempts drivers employed 
by private carriers who are operat- 
ing in interstate commerce from the 
hours limitation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. But, the order does 
not intend to extend to any other em- 
ployees, even though their activities 
might be such as to affect the safety 
operations of the trucks. 


Lumbermens Promote 


PROMOTIONS FOR THREE MEMBERS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany have been announced by James 
S. Kemper, president of the com- 
pany. 

N. C. Flanagin, fourth vice-presi- 
dent, was made second vice-president. 
Mr. Flanagin, who is manager of the 
Business Extension Department, 
came to the company in 1934 as ad- 
vertising manager, after having han- 
dled Lumbermen’s advertising for 
two years as a member of the staff of 
Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency. 

Martin B. Weber, fourth vice-pres- 
ident, was made third vice-president. 
He is the manager of the Compensa- 
tion Underwriting Department. Mr. 
Weber has been connected with the 
company since 1925, prior to whch 
he was associated with the Wiscon- 
sin Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Ross C. Merritt, assistant secre- 
tary, was made fourth vice-president. 
Mr. Merritt is agency superintendent 
of the company, in which capacity he 
has served for the past three years. 
He has been associated with the Lum- 
bermens Mutual since 1931. 


California Opinion on Coun- 


tersignatnre of Policies 


ATTORNEY GENERAL, EARL WARREN 
OF CALIFORNIA HAS ISSUED AN OPIN- 
ion on the right of unlicensed clerical 
employees to countersign insurance 
policies. The ruling which was ren- 
dered at the request of insurance 
commissioner, Anthony Caminetti, 
reads as follows: 

Dear Sir:—I have your letter reading 
as follows: 

“Insurance Code section 1640, subdivi- 
sion (i), exempts from the licensing re- 
quirements of the Code persons who may 
sign policies or other evidences of insur- 
ance if they are directly employed by an 
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insurer at its home or branch office, re- 
ceive no commissions, and do not solicit 
insurance. 

“Employees of general agents, as dis- 
tinguished from a home or branch office, 
perform the same functions as those em- 
ployees exempted by section 1640, subdi- 
vision (i), but are apparently required to 
be licensed not only by the general provi- 
sions of the licensing law, but specifically 
by section 1671 which provides in part as 
follows: ; 

‘Such unlicensed clerical help shall not 
——countersign policies unless licensed 
as an agent, broker or solicitor.’ 

“The general agents, through their asso- 
ciation, have urged upon me the injustice 
of requiring them to have their employees 
licensed under the qualification law with 
the consequent additional expense and in- 
convenience arising out of the fact that 
this group of persons, who are commonly 
known as ‘policy writers’, are subject to a 
constant change in some degree. 

“Tt is also urged that the giving of the 
qualification examination to ‘policy writers’ 
is an idle and unnecessary act for the rea- 
son that they simply carry out the orders 
of their superiors, have no discretion, and 
it is not necessary that they be familiar 
with the insurance laws generally or the 
provisions, terms and conditions of the 
insurance which the license authorizes 
them to transact as required by section 
1675 of the Insurance Code. To meet this 
situation, the issuance of a restricted li- 
cense (either agent’s or solicitor’s) with- 
out examination has been considered.| It 
is thought that such a license, if issued, 
should authorize only the signature or 
countersignature of policies or other evi- 
dence of insurance and should prohibit 
the transaction of insurance in any other 
form. 

“T am willing to issue such a restricted 
license without examination, and therefore 
request your opinion as to whether there 
is legal authority for such issuance.” 

One of the conditions specified by Sec- 
tion 1649(g¢) of the Insurance Code is 
that a person who has not theretofore 
held a license to act as an insurance agent, 
broker, or solicitor, covering the license 
period preceding the period covered by 
the license applied for, must have taken 
and passed the qualifying examination as 
provided in Article 1, Chapter 5, Part 2, 
Division 1, Insurance Code. Since Sec- 
tion 1671 prohibits unlicensed clerical help 
from countersigning policies, it is my 
opinion that you have no authority or 
power to issue either a restricted or an- 
nual license to such person without ex- 
amination. 

While I recognize that apparently there 
is no reason for the distinction between 
employees in a branch office of an insurer 
and employees of a general agent, never- 
theless the Legislature has clearly made 
the distintcion and you have no power to 
adjust or change the situation. 


Caminetti Holding Hearings 


on “’Chapter 9’’ Companies 
COMMISSIONER CAMINETTI OF CALI- 
FORNIA HAS STARTED ON A LONG SE- 
ries of hearings which have the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the expense 
ratio and management of a number of 
life companies domiciled in the state 
and locally known as “Chapter 9” or- 
ganizations. 





Requests Early Filing of 
Certificates of Insurance 


MORTIMER W. SMITH, DIRECTOR OF 
THE MOTOR CARRIER DEPARTMENT ( F 
the Public Service Commission of 
West Virginia, has sent the following 
bulletin to all automobile, casualty 
andi fire insurance companies licensed 
to do business in the state request- 
ing that certificates of insurance of 
motor carriers of passengers and prop- 
erty by motor vehicles for hire, oper- 
ating in, into or through West Vir- 
ginia, be filed with the Commission 
not later than June 15 for all carriers 
whose insurance expires between 
now and August 1, 1940. 

“We are approaching the end of a 
fiscal year. All motor vehicles which 
are licensed in West Virginia must ob- 
tain license on or before July 1, 1940, 
if they are to continue to operate on and 
after that date. 

“As this Commission has jurisdiction 
over the insurance requirements of mo- 
tor carriers of passengers and property 
by motor vehicles for hire, operating in, 
into or through West Virginia, we ear- 
nestly request that certificates of insur- 
ance be filed with this Commission by 
not later than June 15 for all carriers 
whose insurance expires between now 
and August 1, 1940. Due to the in- 
creased work required during the month 
of June and early part of July, it is 
necessary that we have the certificates 
of insurance as early as possible, in 
order that they may be properly filed 
before applications for identification 
cards and plates are received. 

“Upon receipt of applications from the 
carriers for identification cards and 
plates, it is necessary that we first check 
the insurance certificate files to ascer- 
tain if the necessary insurance certifi- 
cates have been filed for the carrier be- 
fore the identification card and plate 
can be issued. We cannot issue identifi- 
cation cards and plates until we have 
evidence of insurance for the carrier. 

“Tt will not be necessary for you to 
file notices of cancellation where the 
effective date is concurrent with the 
date of expiration shown on the cer- 
tificate of insurance. For those com- 
panies who have filed certificates of in- 
surance with this Commission stating 
that the respective policies will be in 
effect ‘until cancelled’ it will not be nec- 
essary to file new certificates unless a 
new policy is written and the policy for 
which we have a certificate of insurance 
is cancelled. 

“We wish you would caution all con- 
cerned with the preparation of the cer- 
tificates of insurance to make sure that 
the certificates are properly executed. 
Some common errors made in the exe- 
cution of certificates which have come 
to our attention during the past year 
are as follows: 

“1. Certificates offered for filing which 
have not been signed. 

“2. Cargo certificates of insurance 
(M. C. Form 16, filed for policies which 
afford only public liability and property 
damage liability protection and _ vice 
versa). (M. C. Form 15 should be filed 
for public liability and property dam- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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~ Allien Insurance in the 


United 


OME months ago the American 
4 Mutual Alliance, assembling its 

information from a number of 
the standard sources which reflect 
the official reports made annually 
by insurance companies to the state 
regulatory departments, published a 
statistical study titled, “Alien In- 
surance in the United States”; it 
sketched some of the broader finan- 
cial aspects of the United States oper- 
ations, during the decade 1928-1937, 
of all alien and alien-controlled fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
licensed to do business in this coun- 
try — such as volume of premiums 
written, amount of surplus and _ vol- 
untary reserves, remittances to alien 
home offices and dividends paid. 


Alien insurance companies are 
those incorporated in foreign coun- 
tries, and licensed to conduct busi- 
ness in the United States through 
branch offices. Alien-controlled insur- 
ance companies are those incorpo- 
rated in the United States but con- 
trolled, through stock ownership, by 
insurance companies of foreign coun- 
tries, or by other alien interests. 


The study, to express its findings 
in the briefest terms, pointed out 
that during the decade 1928-1937: 


The United States branch offices of 
alien fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies received $2,044,689,443 in pre- 
miums — of which $139,457,904 was re- 
mitted to home offices in foreign cities 
as far separated as London, Paris, Ma- 
drid, Oslo, Trieste, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Auckland and Sydney. 

Alien-controlled fire and casualty in- 
surance companies received $1,020,597,- 
484 in premiums — out of which they 
paid dividends of . $58,035,338 to their 
stockholders, largely alien insurance 
companies. 


For many years it has been common 
knowledge, of course, that alien stock 
insurance companies do a very large 
volume of business in the United 
States in the fields of fire, casualty, 
and marine insurance. The British 
companies are nowadays the dominant 
alien factor, the German and Russian 
insurance carriers which were once 
important elements in the United 
States insurance picture having 
dropped out as a result of the first 
World War. It is believed that most 
of the alien insurers doing business in 
the United States comply with the de- 
mand of the various state insurance 
departments that they secure licenses 





States 


to operate, pay the standard taxes, 
and submit to supervision. Lloyds of 
_.ondon, which is an association of in- 
dividual underwriters rather than an 
insurance company, is the outstanding 
example of an alien insurer which re- 
fuses to submit to the standard super- 
vision. It is licensed in only two 
states — Illinois and Kentucky — but 
does a very large national insurance 
business through brokers. 


That alien insurance companies not 
only do a large volume of business, 
but are extremely influential in the 
stock insurance associations which 
initiate many of the cooperative ac- 
tivities of the stock insurance car- 
riers and police the business to a cer- 
tain extent, has not been so well 
known. At the present time the 
United States manager of one of the 
British casualty companies is presi- 
dent of one of the most important 
stock insurance associations, and the 
United States managers of the British 
fire insurance companies are suffi- 
ciently potent factors in others to have 
an important voice in the making of 
common decisions as to policy. 


At the time “Alien Insurance in the 
United States” was published origi- 
nally the American public had only 
begun to take an interest in the extent 
to which alien influences of one sort 
or another are at work in the nation’s 
political and economic life, and it was 
taken for granted by the publishers 
that there would be little interest 
taken in the study by anyone save 
those in the insurance business, or 
students of insurance affairs. There 
developed, however, a considerable 
demand for copies of the publication 
from individuals to whom the extent 
of alien insurance in this country was 
something of a discovery. This ex- 
pressed interest, which has_ since 
grown to much greater proportions, 
led to the publication a year ago, in 
these pages, of similar statistics con- 
cerning the 1938 business of the alien 
and alien-controlled fire and casualty 
insurance companies. They showed 
that their premium volume had fallen 
off 5.6% from 1937, but that remit- 
tances to their foreign home offices by 
the alien companies, and the dividends 
paid by the alien-controlled carriers, 
had increased 6.1%. 


Today, with actual war conditions 
existing throughout so large a por- 
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tion of the world, the interest of the 
insurance-buying public of the United 
States in the alien and alien-controlled 
companies doing business in this 
country seems mounting. Managers 
of several alien companies have evi- 
dently thought it necessary to issue 
public assurances of the solvency of 
the carriers they represent, and state 
officials responsible for the regulation 
of most of the alien companies have 
seen fit to call attention to the strin- 
gent control which they exercise over 
the United States operations and 
funds of such alien corporations. It 
is not with any thought of adding to 
the feeling of uneasiness on the part 
of any section of the insurance-buy- 
ing public, but with the intention of 
continuing to present in routine fash- 
ion what has become an annual fea- 
ture of this publication, that the Jour- 
nal of American Insurance prints in 
this issue statistics upon the major 
aspects of the 1939 United States 
operations of all alien and alien-con- 
trolled fire and casualty insurance 
companies licensed to do business in 
this country. 


The slight change in the total pre- 
mium volume of the alien and alien- 
controlled companies may prove to be 
a surprise in some quarters; it had 
been expected that there would be a 
sharp decline, whereas the drop was 
less than 1 per cent — the total fell 
from $292,929,406 in 1938 to $291,- 
559,819 in 1939. All of the loss was 
in the premium volume of the alien 
casualty companies, the other types 
of carriers showing gains. So many 
factors possibly entered into this re- 
sult that this publication is not at- 
tempting to make, at this time, any 
analysis of the reasons. The impres- 
sion is that the ocean marine lines, 
possibly because of higher rates, were 
responsible for much of the increase 
in the premium volume of the fire 
companies. There may have been 
certain transfers of business from out- 
and-out alien companies to the Amer- 
ican affiliates which they control. The 
situation does not seem to be one 
which calls for guessing. 


The remittances and dividends of 
these companies showed a sharp de- 
cline — from $24,901,446 in 1938 to 
$16,287,330 in 1939. Complex factors 
doubtless were at work here, too, 
and conjecture as to the reasons for 
this drop hardly seems advisable un- 
til more detailed information is avail- 
able. 


Classified by types of carriers, the 
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premiums, remittances and dividends 
for the past two years were: 


1938 1939 
Premiums Written 
66 ...Alien Fire Companies............ 64 
$104,207,390 ........... S scevteases - $106,358,403 
a Alien Casualty Companies........ 11 
Sy UNI iecesncinscicescneniceoensecs $ 84,739,043 
37....Alien-controlled Fire Companies....37 
eo $ 49,424,615 
ane Alien-controlled Casualty.......... 11 
Companies 
| >: Sea $ 51,037,758 
Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and 
Alien-controlled Fire and Casualty 
Companies 
FE wncecscosenssesinionies . $291,559,819 
Remittances to Alien Home Offices 
66............ Alien Fire Companies ............ 64 
$ 12,893,458 5,675,024 
11........ Alien Casualty Companies ........ 11 
$ 4,999,004 4,198,297 
Dividends to Stockholders 
37....Alien-controlled Fire Companies....37 


$ 4,698,984 ......... sunaagralcanen $ 4,099,009 
| eee? Alien-controlled Casualty.......... 11 
Companies 
De encase $ 2,315,000 


Total Remittances and Dividends of 
Alien and Alien-Controlled Fire and 
Casualty Companies 
>. 2 Sees $ 16,287,330 


NE of the principal reasons why 

so much business is done by 
alien insurance carriers is that it is 
not much more difficult for an alien 
company to establish itself in the 
United States than it is to organize 
a domestic company. In almost all 
cases it is necessary only for the 
alien company to deposit a minimum 
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amount of securities with the Insur- 
ance Department of one state. Then 
it may proceed to be licensed in most 
of the other states in the same fash- 
ion as a domestic company. When 
an alien company thus establishes it- 
self, the state in which it places this 
deposit capital is considered the lo- 
cation of its principal office in the 
United States. This office functions 
in a manner similar to the home of- 
fice of a domestic company. 


Often an alien company secures 
control or ownership of a company 
which has been incorporated in the 
United States. Such companies, re- 
ferred to here as _ alien-controlled 
companies, are to all intents and pur- 
poses alien companies—their under- 
writing and management policies are 
alien-controlled, and the larger por- 
tion of their profits is distributed in 
the form of dividends to alien stock- 
holders. 


One of the original reasons for 
publishing exact information as to 
the extent of alien participation in 
the fields of marine, fire, and casualty 
insurance in the United States was 
to make clear the identities of those 
responsible for widespread propa- 
ganda activities in opposition to the 
mutual insurance companies. As a 
routine device for meeting competi- 
tion many stock fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, through their 
agents and trade associations, have 
devoted considerable effort and some 
small ingenuity over a long period 
to such attacks. 


1939 BUSINESS 


Much of this misrepresentation has 
been of a type in which it was not 
unseemly for alien companies to join, 
if their executives were convinced 
that only thus could mutual compe- 
tition be met. Of late, however, as- 
sociations in which alien companies 
are very infiuential have decided to 
center their propaganda campaigns 
upon the faintly amusing theme that 
mutual insurance—as a non-profit 
enterprise—is attempting to under- 
mine the capitalistic system in the 
United States, and is thus an un- 
American activity. 


Questioning the Americanism of 
mutual insurance is a rather large 
order for even American stock in- 
surance companies, in view of the 
fact that all of the mutual fire and 
casualty insurance carriers doing 
business in this country are entirely 
owned by their American policyhold- 
er-members, and that the oldest in- 
surance organization in America is 
the mutual fire insurance company 
founded in 1752 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his Philadelphia associates. 
When such a charge is voiced by 
alein or alien-controlled ;companies 
or associations it not only becomes 
ridiculous, but represents an outrag- 
ing of the courtesy which permits 
such alien organizations to operate 
in the United States. 


Statistics upon the 1939 United 
States business of all alien and alien- 
controlled fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in this country follows: 


ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Company 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd.......................... 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd......... 
3altica Ins. Co., Ltd 
British America Assurance Co. 


Canadian Fire Ins. Co 
Canton Ins. Office, Ltd 


Christiana Genl. Ins. Co., Ltd 


eo 2 eee 
French Union & Universal Ins............00....... 


Fuso Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd 
General Fire Assurance Co 
General Ins. Co., Ltd 
Halifax Ins. Co 


Jupiter General Ins. Co., Ltd 


Law Union & Rock Ins. Co., Ltd... 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Ltd............ 


London & Provincial Marine & General 
Ins. Co., Led..... 


London & Scottish ‘Assur. Corp., Ltd........ 
“EMO L@RGOR ASSUVENCE .ecccecceecscsseveterersies 


Marine Ins. Co., Ltd 


British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. eee 
British General Ins. Co., Ltd.....0..0022.0000000.. 
SD Sa een nomena 


ae Te 


Commercial Union Assur. Co., Ltd............ 


Location of Premiums 
Home Office ' Written 

ee: England ...............$ 1,126,306........$ 
ee. Eogmend ............. 2,921,509........ 
scckecnen Denmark. .............. 893,370........ 
ee ee GEE AS fF .~- 

SO ee 819,999... 
aipenael England ................ ih) 
BP ES Scotiatid ............. 1461,754........ 
peta SS i 
hc i oe 0 re 80,077. ...... 
eee Yr Scotiand .............. 1,646,707........ 
ecceapree Norway ............-..-- 1,766,780........ 
ae England ................. 5,679,089........ 
i eceaal England ................. 2,390,854........ 
ey PENCE <oncec ccc 454 715......... 
cit eee I fee 107,857. 
S sasntiolneata Prance ................. eee... 
Srey". eae 1,343,474........ 

cle ccttbocoal eo 538,025........ 

ee et ee 400,605........ 
es! | eee 117,499...... 
See Paeaee .............. 670,490........ 
ROG... UUOING. <..ccccsccsee 7,893,567........ 
ee rine sy Sean 
a mu sneet........ 
pasion" a . A 
eS ocaae Berend ............ Deeerel-... 

eee 1,829,355........ 





Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 
Plus & Special tance to 
Capital Reserves Home Office 
4,367,155.<....-. $ C28 $ -257,493 
2.636,995....:... 34,247 .......c: 189,886 
bo 2 a __ ee 27,165 
2,043,428........ . 82,875 
2,147,840........ ... 24,031 
835,784........ a 44,693 
1,793, 47%.......... 10,000........ 81,300 
425,407........ _ Ee 1,145 
248,880........ —_— 1,950 
1,783,660........ == 28,916 
1,288,284........ 14,189........ 67,001 
6,540,940........ = 357,920 
Kk 35,030........ -26,377 
‘yo . — o... 37,259 
564,652........ ys, ee 24,439 
ys | 9 7 es 33,913 
1,431,059._...... _ ee —234,478 
1,799,465........ , eee 201,250 
(Ci) _ ee 58,510 
475,791....... S031 ........ 1,508 
1,510,918... a 11,794 
8,434,029........ _ eee 565,701 
3,483,210........ ae 13,897 
$57,736... ee 3,455 
1,121 ,220........ _ 48,058 
4,326,199........ oe 374,465 


3,040,200-.... | 9,881 








rol lanl onl anl anlanlank 8/28 8 Lae Leek 


A 


ee eee OO 
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Voluntary Net Remit- 
Location of Premiums Plus & Special tance to 
Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
Pr CS | Se eee eee aS England ................ 226,654........ 548,851........ ae 35,805 
Man NN a UN a acess ecctcncecctenecapeenees OS ee J: 2,628,070........ ae 61,799 
a ae era ee a Holland ................ 360,676........ 1,310,265........ _ ae 12,521 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd New Zealand........ 600,391........ Lt77, 150... Oi: 35,736 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd............. Ramune ............... 6,147,879........ 7,594,900........ _ oe 591,236 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. eo 3,985,025........ 3,012,398........ 100,000........ 211,971 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd..................... Pamene ............. 2,589,701........ 2,407,891........ a 216,808 
Ocean. Mearme tas, Co, £0... Eugiane ............... 197,080... 591,739........ C2... 102,041 
acre ee WO BUN Cina anceps ae 445,347........ 944,865........ _ eS — 
I I i acc socetencncinicncca secs cats sesisScncsaass Engiane ............... 917,027........ 1,996,387........ ae 82,098 
La Paternelle Fire & Genl. Ins. Co., Ltd............. ea 49.49%... 508,330........ = 65,112 
eaet camrenee Gk, Tao oases chic Ramen ............-< 4,435,499........ 10,405,555... 171,302... 398,794 
Phoem= Assurance Co., Utd). —...-.-cic so ceceesen Png@iend ............... 2,954,407........ 3,158,482... Pa _ SSeS 371,301 
Reliance: Marime Ins. Co., Léd....:............................ agian ............... 194 216......... 505,450........ ee 7,560 
Royal Exchange Assurance...........-.....---ccecessceccseres Eagan ................ 2,802,659........ 1,610,203........ = 129,078 
Dcryah Pemmeer ee nse csnceceeneninennes England ................ S194 227 ........ 11,431 ,621........ es 546,104 
Scotten Union & Natl. ins. Co..............................5¢0tand ........... 2Geo See........ 4,764,385........ e....... 290,177 
a Serene eeeetecmeeen se a, 1.507 ,o0e........ 2,484,412........ . ee ~—425,429 
Skandia Ins. Co... Nee ee eee 1,603,288........ 1,908,648........ 17,895... —136,749 
South British Ins. Co., . | a RRRCE RRA ar - New Zealand........ 86,231........ fe a ae 23,356 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., SES AST SE eS Engen ................ 1 105,660........ Zee. |. Bar 97,529 
State Assurance Co., Ltd mee Pagan ................ Say tt... 525,608........ 1,074........ 41,243 
Sekah PUNNONEINIRGD RUIN NNN igo ncs ccs sccccoscncescsncccacoroes on ae 3:530.410..:..... 2905170... .. . Ou 442,050 
Swiss Reinsurance Company..................---:--:c-0+-+e00-+- Switzerland .......... 5,106,642........ 5,000,000........ 4,282,778........ 3,347 
Switzeriand General Ins. Co................................... Switzerland .......... 1,462,733........ 1,128,079........ __ ee —70,577 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd................. a er 658,189........ 984,430........ ae —15,934 
UMMM WARD. I, BAU oa secssnececectcssnsensocceceesasecascoes Denmark ............. 983,868........ 1,076,391........ a 10,746 
Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd.............0.......... OS a 2,645,961........ 9,629,222........ e..:- 350,563 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co........................... SS ae 660,417........ 844,245........ 100,000... 63,973 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd..........................s.00000- Pngiand ............<. O6T 437........ 1,484,887........ _ ee 92,401 
Union Fire, Accident & Genl. Ins. Co..................... a 449,044........ 1,129:05%........ _ eee —667 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd........................... Se 848,700........ 2.193.495... ae 30,339 
Union Marine & Genl. Ins. Co., Ltd.........2.22.2..... Pawan q....... 668,246........ 1,988,333........ Dis s2. 66,014 
RI TN nis on ccccoacneesceccersareseeeereticeens Lo a 431 .274......... 883,002........ 22,236. 55,741 
COM, PAGINA 0a onic vs ccscssngscke nevetusiwceaiecocescend OS ee L351 490........ 2,840,123........ | 194,406 
es a a a SS eroe mee EEE i) | 797,530.......- ae 4,780 
pe oR, Sees rere Enmene ................ 1,569.307.......- 1,971, 105........ | ee 68,415 
TOTALS—64 Alien Branch Fire Insurance Companies.......... $106,358,403..........$154,849,383_........... $4.622.171........<: $5,675,024 
NOTE: Excludes North China Insurance Company which ceased writing in the United States in May, 1939. 
ALIEN BRANCH CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 
Location of Premiums Plus & Special tance to 
Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
Accitent @ Caatilty Tris. Cesc... nescence Switzerland ___........ $ oe Bye. $ 2,500,000.......$  309,764.......$ -523,206 
ee ne “ae S,995........ 368,782........ ae 11,789 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Utd... -.ccccccsscecrnnnss OO re 3, 538 400........ 1,504,086........ _ 157,617 
Employers Liability Assur. Corp., Ltd..................... [oc eee 24 ‘474, 829... 10,000,000........ 4,550,928... 1,576,065 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd............... 2 re 8,656,031 Bes 5,000,000........ 1,083,271... 353,242 
General Acc., Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd....... HEOUING, ...ncesccscteers 17,692,842........ 12,710:210........ 2,729,002........ 1,347,899 
Guarantee Co. of No. America.................---:-00--0--+-- oo” eens 19,712 ae 1,658,279........ a. 120,144 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd................. an 7,026,315........ 5,335,499........ o. 500,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd............. EVIGIONG ....ccecocecccs FBP U Me ee.-n---. or bare, 0.. 604,390 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd....... ee a 536,290... : oe 16,663 
Zurich General Acc. & Liability Ins. Co................. Switzerland ............ 13,729,778........ 9,144,020........ 2,090,977........ 33,694 
TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies......$84,739,043_........... $54,370,632........ $10, 763;942........... $4,198,297 
4 
ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
: Alien Surplus 
Company and . Home Office Control Premiums Plus Voluntary Dividends 
(Alien Controlling Company) Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
Albany Insurance Co. 
(Atlas Assurance Co., England)............................ New York............ 1922.. $ 486,724...$  2,090,136...$ 55,972...$ 0 
American Central Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England)......................2.-:----+- New York.............. 1916...... 2,129,395... 4,656,730... G:... 225,000 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 
(British & Foreign Marine, England).................... New York.............. 1897...... 1,241,806.... 4,954,369... ae 225,000 
American Union Ins. Co. 
(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland).........................- New York........... 1923...... 290,109... 3,140,401... G:.. 0 
| Caledonian American Ins. Co. 
| (Caledonian Insurance, Scotland).........................-.--. New York.............. 1898...... 213,435..... 4,325; 185... 5,000 20,000 
California Insurance Company 
(Commercial. Union, England).................2...2...-.0---- San Francisco........ 1935... 1,304,673... 3,423,550... 0... 200,000 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Calif. 
(Royal Ins. Co., England) Sacramento .......... 1926...... 280,303... 1,806,341... O:.. 0 
Central Union Ins. Co. 
(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland)........................ Jersey City...sca 1929...... 119,062... 1,507,899... i. 0 
! Columbia Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)...................-.--2------+ pew York.......3 SEs... 659,868... 2,423,541... 0... 150,000 
j Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England).................--...-..-.e00--- New York... 1891...... 831,872... 1,836,334... oe 100,000 
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Alien Surplus 
Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus 
(Alien Controlling Company) Location Effected Written Capital 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. 
(North British & Merc., England).......00.0000000000... New York.............. 1907... 1,908,641... 5,454,038... 
Eagle Fire Co. of New York 
(Norwich Union, England)................-..:....scscssscccsoeso-e New York...........; 1923... 507,006.... 1,834,125... 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
(Pearl Assurance, Eagland)....................-...2.0....... Cincinnati -............. 1934...... 3,738,918... 3,155,980... 
Excess Reins. Co. of America 
(Bowning & Co.-Heath & Co., England).............. Philadelphia .......... 1923... Reinsured.... 423,293... 
Federal Union Ins. Co. 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England).............. ee $923... 835,567.... 2,129,038... 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America 
(North British & Merc., England).....0000000000000.... New York.............. 1927... 817,760... 2,873,473... 
Hudson Ins. Company 
(Skane Insurance, Sweden ).................................... New York............. $918... 3,196.... 1,172,828... 
Imperial Assurance Co. 
(Proemes Aseur., Mrgiatid ) .......:.-..<...--..cccccssscceseses New York............ 1899... 879,336... 2,999,104... 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(London Assurance, England).....000000000000000e New York.............. 1924...... 827,917... 2,356,905... 
Mercantile Ins. Co. of America 
(North British & Merc., England)...... Sra. New York.............. 1897... 1,902,571... 5,063,719... 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Co. 
(Societe Anonyme de Reassurances, France)........ New York:..........z 1932...... 1,136,990... 1,520,114... 
Monarch Fire Ins. Co. 
(Pearl Assurance, England)...................................--. Cleveland ~............ 1934...... 1,031,293... 1,367,193... 
Newark Fire Ins. Co. 
(Royal Ins. Co., England)......0.00000..... gece ives Newark ............---... 1917...... 2,662,706... 6,960,095... 
Orient Ins. Co. 
(London & Lancashire, England).................0.......... Hartford ................ 1900...... 1,474,409... 4,428,957... 
Patriotic Ins. Co. 
(Patriotic Assurance Co., EFire)............ ee: ae, ee 1922...... 621,804... 2,160,781... 
Pennsylvanio Fire Ins. Co. 
(North British & Merc., England).......00.000000000000.... Philadelphia ..........1917...... 4,333,081... 9,892,384... 
Potomac Ins. Co. of D. C. 
(General Accident, Scotland) ....0...0000.0 cece eee Wash’ton, D. C.....1911...... 2,172,296... 2,746,532... 
Provident Fire Ins. Co. 
(Royal Exchange, England)........ ES RN ae ee: New York.............. 1924...... 372,84 42..<. 1,986,081... 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(Prudential Assurance, Fngland).......... EERE A SS, none... 2357 219... 2,879,512... 
Queen Ins. Co. of America 
(Royal Insurance, England)........ eR end teen: Aa New Yorkc.............. 1891...... 7,260,396..... 14,261,831... 
Safeguard Ins. Co. 
(London & Lancashire, England)........00..0000000..20..... New York........2 1915... 581,974... 2,380,118... 
Seaboard Ins. Co. 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, Eng.)....................Baltimore .............. 305...... 280,303... 1,122,418... 
Standard Ins. Co. of New York 
(Tokio Marine & Fire, Japan)................................ New York.............. 1922....... 1,689,364... 4,921,223... 
Star Ins. Co. of America 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)..............New York..............1897...... 2,181,021... 3,159,449... 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co. 
(sem mee. Comes, Pngland) ......... 0c... ccc New York..............1930...... 481,087... 1,152,089... 
United Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)................................. Philadelphia ..........1923...... 879,656... 2,442,621... 
Zurich Fire Ins. Co. of New York 
(Zurich Gen. Acc., Switzerland)......000..000.0000.2.0000-- New York............. 1929... 608,884... 1,246,664... 


TOTALS—37 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies......, 


we $49,424,615......$119,255,05 


e 


Voluntary Dividends 


Reserves Paid 
O... 250,000 
15,386... 75,009 
30,586... 0 
ae 0 
e:... 0 
O.... 0 
400... 15,000 
az, 175,000 
e 50,000 
= 200,000 
0... 84,000 
Di 0 
ae 300,000 
0... 0 
a 0 
C.. 550,000 
150,000.... 20,000 
1,165.... 0 
O:... 210,000 
.. 800,000 
0... 0 
0... 0 
e 120,000 
= 150,000 
O. 0 
e= 150,000 
0. 0 


_.$258,509........$4,099,009 


ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Alien Surplus 
Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus 
(Alien Controlling Company) Location Effected Written Capital 
American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. 
(Zurich General Acc. & Liab.)......0000.002..00..00...2..--0- New York.............. 1939... $ 2,156.....$ 1,495,309..... 
Columbia Casualty Co. 
(Ocean Acc. & Guar., England)............................. New York.............. 1920......... 3,414,148... 3,793,409... 
Eagle Indemnity Co. 
(Royal Ins. Co., England).................. RC New York a 4,031,521... 2,500,000 
Globe Indemnity Co. 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)............ New York |) ae 15,866,425...... 10,000,000...... 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
(London & Lancashire, England).............. ae New York.............. 1915... 3,434,693...... 1,950,070... 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
(Norwich Union, England)........................... foe New York a 238,616...... 1,216,308...... 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. 
(Phoenix Assurance, England).......0020.0.0..0...0ce00-- New York.............- 1922........ 3,600,363... 3,395,025 
Royal Indemnity Co. 
(Rosal tes. Ca.. Pagiand)........ New York...........-- WORE... 13,337 025... 7,500,000... 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of New York 
(Tokio Marine & Fire, Japan) -....0......-0.-00-.0-c0e00------ New York.............. i 3,004,947... 2,164,629...... 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York 
(Sun tas. Cree, Ragland) .......................... New York 1923........ 3,026,223... 2,903,088... 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. 
(Yorkshire Ins. Co., England)............22.----0c-0-20------ New York........... |< -/ eee 1,081,641....... 1,604,281...... 
TOTALS—11 Alien Controlled Casualty Insurance Companies................ $51,037,758......$38,522,069...... 


Voluntary Dividends 


Reserves Paid 
$ Sa $0 
ee. 150,000 
ess 1,010,938... 150,000 


6,448,353...... 1,000,000 


ae 0 
0 0 
= 0....... 165,000 


5,179,250... 850,000 
0 0 


0 0 
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New York Employers Condemn 
Conpensation Rate Tinkering 


which the stock casualty insur- 

ance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation policies in New 
York have been sweating for many 
years to sell to the state’s employers, 
through the commission-paid agents 
and brokers which are these insur- 
ance carriers’ sole contacts with the 
public, is the following rather re- 
markable notion: 


The services rendered by the stock 
agent or broker completely justify the 
much higher cost of stock insurance to 
the public. His status is a professional 
one akin to that of the attorney or physi- 
cian; his primary duty is to protect the 
interest of the employer who purchases 
insurance through him, and not to at- 
tempt to advance his own interests or 
those of any insurance company at his 
client’s expense. The business man 
should trust the agent or broker to 
handle his insurance problems, and not 
attempt to learn anything about the sub- 
ject himself, for insurance is even more 
mysterious and complicated than voodoo 
or astrology, and the layman who at- 
tempts to understand it will only be- 
come so confused as to make costly 
mistakes. 


] wi one in the bill of goods 


The stock agents and brokers have 
been quite successful in selling poli- 
cies of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, possibly because New .York 
law requires that employers carry 
this coverage. They have not been 
very successful in selling employers 
the bill of goods above described. 
Business men whose daily routine re- 
quires them to deal with large and 
complex problems — of taxation, 
labor, litigation, accounting, engineer- 
ing, production, sales and finance — 
are hard to convince that the subject 
of insurance is beyond their under- 
standing. More and more during 
recent years they have been inquiring 
rather sharply as to what is so mys- 
terious about insurance. Many of 
them cannot see that there is any 
mystery at all. 


[It is, therefore, a pleasure to ad- 
vise the employers of New York that 
there has now developed in the state 
a real first-class, double-barreled in- 
surance mystery which will challenge 
their highest reasoning faculties, and 
to which even the experts of the in- 
surance companies have not yet been 
able to produce a convincing answer. 


Both barrels of the mystery stem 
from the recent action of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters — statistical organization 
for a number of these British and 
American stock casualty insurance 


companies — in submitting three pro- 
posals for the approval of New York 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink. Briefly, these three pro- 
posals seek: 

1. A modification of the so-called 
“Retrospective Rating Plan” which 
would give to New York employers 
paying an annual premium of $5,000 or 
more proportionately lower rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance than 
would be available to employers paying 
an annual premium of less than $5,000. 
Less than 1 per cent of the state’s em- 
ployers would be benefited by this 
change. 


2. An increase of 16.7 per cent in 
that portion of the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance rates set aside for the 
payment of commissions to agents and 
brokers. This would make the rate of 
commission 17.5 per cent of the premium 
paid by the employer, instead of the 
present 15 per cent, and would result 
in a general increase of 3.2 per cent in 
the rates charged the public for work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

3. A graduated scale of rates for em- 
ployers who pay an annual premium of 
$5,000 or more, but who do not choose 
to operate under the “Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan”. This would reduce the rates 
of such employers approximately 12.3 
per cent, and give them a preferential 
status over the small employer. 

One-half of the double-barreled 
mystery in connection with these pro- 
posals is: Who are the employers who 
are so anxious to have these pro- 
posals adopted that they have pressed 
the stock insurance interests to pre- 
sent them to the New York Insurance 
Department? 


When Superintendent of Insurance 
Pink held, on May 10, a public hear- 
ing on the proposals, suspicion began 
to grow that the changes were the 
stock companies’ own idea, and that 
they were attempting to ram them 
down the employers’ unwilling 
throats. The endorsement of business 
men for the changes was almost en- 
tirely lacking. Representatives of 
“big business”, who would be the 
recipients of possible financial bene- 
fits under two of the proposals, stated 
emphatically that “big business” has 
little or no interest in attempting to 
secure governmental approval of 
preferential rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance at the expense of 
its smaller competitors. “Small busi- 
ness”, whose representatives com- 
monly are regarded by stock agents 
and brokers as not sufficiently intel- 
ligent to understand insurance, never- 
theless proved shrewd enough to 
sense at once that if large policyhold- 
ers are to get preferential rates the 
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slack will have to be taken up — 
sooner or later — out of the hides of 
employers paying annual premiums of 
less than $5,000. They seemed con- 
vinced that the trick could not be 
done with mirrors. 

It became plain that, specifically, 
the adoption of these proposals 
(based on 1937 New York Earned 
Premium Data) would mean an in- 
crease in cost, on risks under $5,000, 
of about $1,600,000. At the same 
time this would bring a correspond- 
ing preferential discount of approxi- 
mately $1,600,000 on risks over $5,- 
000. Stripped of all its actuarial rig- 
marole the net effect of the entire 
proposition would be to make the 
small policyholder pay relatively more 
for his compensation insurance and 
give the large policyholder a discrim- 
inatory competitive advantage. 


The second, and less explainable, 
half of the double-barreled mystery 
is: How can the stock agents and 
brokers, whose cry for many years 
has been that only they are capable 
of representing the interests of the 
msurance-buying public, support pro- 
posals which are condemned almost 
unanimously by the employers who 
are their clients? 


An answer given in some quarters 
is that the agents and brokers sin- 
cerely believe that the three proposals 
are in the public interest, but that 
the employers who must pay for the 
insurance are too stupid to see the 
truth, and must be protected from 
themselves. The more realistic con- 
jecture is that a deal has been en- 
gineered whereby the stock casualty 
insurance companies have agreed to 
support the proposal for increased 
commissions, in return for the sup- 
port of the agents and brokers upon 
the two proposals granting preferen- 
tial rates to the large employer. This 
analysis of the situation is lent color 
by the official statement of the stock 
company representative at the May 
10 hearing, which was to the effect 
that the agents and brokers are anx- 
ious to secure a higher rate of com- 
mission, and that they are glad to 
go along with the proposal for gradu- 
ated preferential rates on risks with 
an annual premium of $5,000 or more. 

Representatives of the employers 
and trade associations which would 
be affected by the changes proposed 
were advised of the time and place of 
the public hearing by the mutual in- 
surance companies, for inasmuch as 
these mutual companies are owned by 
their policyholder-members and their 
responsibility is to them it was felt 
that policyholders would welcome a 
chance to be heard. That employers 
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did welcome this opportunity was 
evidenced by the overflow attendance 
at the May 10 hearing. The stock 
companies, which operate upon the 
principle that the agent and broker 
can do all the speaking for the public 
which needs to be done, made little 
attempt to see that employers were 
represented. The stock insurance 
group in attendance seemed somewhat 
dismayed, in fact, at the extent of 
public participation in the hearing, 
and upon the part of at least one of 
their representatives there seemed to 
be a feeling that the employers were 
intruding in a sacred place where 
their presence was undesirable. 

The statement of this representa- 
tive, a certain Mr. W. W. Ellis who 
was on hand to see that the interests 
of the New York Insurance Brokers 
Association were protected in the 
clinches, doubtless will stand for a 
long time as the classic expression of 
the stock insurance viewpoint upon 
the intelligence of the insurance-buy- 
ing public. He exclaimed, according 
to the official transcript of the pro- 
ceedings : “Mr. Superintendent, I feel 
I made a serious error when the 
brokers asked me whether they 
thought it would be advisable to bring 
in assureds and have them give their 
opinion of this matter. I said the 
only possibility would be to tell a 
man what to say, or to pack the 
house ; and that would be an injustice 
to you and to the time of your asso- 
ciates to do that, and for that rea- 
son we elected not to bring anybody 
here with me stating our case, in spite 
of the fact possibly that others might 
have a clear majority in the packing, 
even if we wanted to make it.” 

ee @ ® 


HE overflow hearing at the In- 

surance Department’s New York 
City offices was presided over by Su- 
perintendent Pink. On hand were 
three of his deputies — Edward Mc- 
Loughlin, J. Donald Whelehan and 
Joseph F. Collins — and Rating Bu- 
reau Examiners Paul R. Molnar and 
George F. Fosket. Principal argu- 
ment in favor of the proposals was 
made by William Leslie, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Spokesman for the mutual casualty 
insurance companies, which opposed 
the proposals, was A. V. Gruhn, gen- 
eral manager of the NationalAsso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies. 

A number of representatives of 
business, including counsel Raymond 
Tiffany of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, asserted they 
had not had sufficient time to study 
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the proposals, or asked leave to file 
briefs. Others made their comments, 
upon such knowledge of the propos- 
als as they had gained. 

Refusing to endorse the proposals, 
and stating flatly that his organization 
objected to being placed in the posi- 
tion of being granted rate advantages 
that would place a greater load upon 
the shoulders of: the small policy- 
holder, managing director John W. 
Goetz of the Risk Research Institute 
was one of those who held that fur- 
ther time for study should be granted. 
Despite the fact that virtually all of 
its members pay more than $5,000 a 
year in workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums, the Institute backed up this 
plea for further study of the propos- 
als at its meeting held May 23, and 
asserted that the proposal for in- 
creasing agents’ and brokers’ com- 
missions is particularly out of order 
at this time. 


In strong and outright opposition 
to the proposals was so authoritative 
a spokesman for the state’s employ- 
ers as Mark A. Daly, representing 
the Associated Industries of New 
York State, commonly known as the 
“State Manufacturers Association”. 
Against them, too, was executive di- 
rector N. W. Muller of the New 
York State Insurance Fund. Squarely 
in opposition were representatives of 
a number of associations of small em- 
ployers, upon the understandable the- 
ory that the changes proposed would 
effect unnecessary increases in the in- 
surance costs of their members. 


It is regarded as_ problematical 
whether action on the proposals will 
be taken in the near future — in view 
of their condemnation by policyhold- 
ers, and the fact that they seem sup- 
ported only by such interested par- 
ties as the stock casualty companies 
and their agents and brokers — al- 
though indications point to depart- 
mental approval of all of the propos- 
als with the possible exception of the 
increase in acquisition cost. If the 
changes are to be forced upon the 
employers, it is considered important 
that it be done by July 1. On that 
date it is expected that, at the re- 
quest of all of the insurance carriers 
writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in New York, there will be 
a reduction in workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates of 9.3 per cent. It is the 
intention of the mutual companies to 
apply the reductions equally to all 
policyholders, irrespective of size. The 
stock company proposals would per- 
mit preferential rates to be given to 
the larger risks, and by increasing 
agents’ and brokers’ commissions 
would make the rate decrease in favor 


of the small risks amount to only 
about 6.4 per cent rather than 9.3 
per cent which they would enjoy if 
the special proposals were rejected. 
The feeling is that if the changes 
sought by the stock insurance inter- 
ests are made at about the time a 
substantial general rate reduction goes 
into effect the outcries of employers 
would not be as loud as if no reduc- 
tion were being granted. Whether the 
proposed changes were brought for- 
ward at this time with this, maneuver 
in mind, or whether the timing was 
merely a coincidence, has not been 
stated officially. 


The idea of seeking graduated pref- 
erential rates for large risks is not a 
new one, having been advanced as 
long ago as 1932. At that time it 
got no support from any association 
of employers or manufacturers in the 
country, and was turned down by 
every state insurance supervisory 
body which had authority to pass 
upon it, and which was asked to do 
so. New York was one of the states 
which rejected the plan. 


The Tennessee Manufacturers As- 
sociation stated at that time: “We are 
most vitally concerned with the rank 
discrimination and unfair advantage 
that would result in allowing such 
practice and favoring the large pre- 
mium payer over the smaller premium 
payer who constitutes 95 per cent of 
the policyholders.” The Kentucky 
Manufacturers’ Association inquired: 
“Does your Board need any stronger 
argument against granting the in- 
creases than this plea from one side 
of a divided house that it be allowed 
to reduce the premiums in instances 
of its own selection, in effect dis- 
criminating on behalf of the favored 
few, to the detriment of the vast num- 
ber of smaller and weaker busi- 
nesses? Does not the very volume of 
this explanation of this ‘blow hot and 
blow cold’ attitude contribute to the 
conviction that there is no just cause 
for adding to the burdens of already 
distressed employers?” The Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Kansas ruled 
that the “expense loading” of insur- 
ance must be the same, whether the 
total premium paid by the insured 
be large or small. The Michigan De- 
partment said: “The proposed plan 
is discriminatory in its nature, vio- 
lates the accepted rules for computing 
rates, and is inimical to the best in- 
terests of the insuring public of the 
state of Michigan. This proposed fil- 
ing apparently discriminates between 
the large purchaser of compensation 
insurance and the small insured, sad- 
dling higher costs on the latter, with 
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practically no increase to the large 
risks.” 

The theory upon which it is at- 
tempted to justify graduated prefer- 
ential rates for large risks is that it 
costs less, proportionately, to service 
the large risk than it costs to service 
the small one. This theory has been 
advanced, however, largely as a mere 
presumption, and statistical evidence 
of the type required to compute in- 
surance rates has never been pre- 
sented convincingly enough to prove 
that the theory is correct. The evi- 
dence advanced in support of the 
theory at this time is in effect that 
which was rejected in 1932. 
ee ®@ 


NE of the most interesting state- 

ments made at the May 10 
hearing by a spokesman for large 
insurance buyers was that of manag- 
ing director John W. Goetz of the 
Risk Research Institute, an organi- 
zation set up several years ago by 
large insurance buyers for independ- 
ent research into their insurance 
problems. It is considered to have 
done distinguished work. After hav- 
ing pointed out that practically all of 
the organization’s members pay more 
than $5,000 a year in premiums for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
he said: “While it appears to them 
to be reasonable to assume that it 
should be more economical from a 
company expense standpoint tq han- 
dle and service the larger premium 
policyholders, and further while they 
are extremely anxious and in many 
cases feel that they are warranted in 
expecting a reduction in workmen’s 
compensation premium cost, never- 
theless they do not for one moment 
desire to enjoy any reduction in cost 
or advantages in rates that result in 
merely shifting such cost to the pol- 
icyholder paying less than $5,000 per 
year premium. This would appear to 
be a result which will flow from the 
approval of the proposals before the 
Insurance Department for a change 
in the rating procedures as between 
the so-called larger and smaller pol- 
icyholders. We believe that a pre- 
dominant majority of workmen’s 
compensation policyholders in the 
state have no knowledge whatever of 
this public meeting, to say nothing 
of the proposals that are the subject 
of this meeting. The proposals af- 
fect so many individual policyhold- 
ers throughout the state that we can- 
not refrain from urging that time be 
allowed for wide publicity and gen- 
eral discussion of these proposals, and 
a further public hearing at a date 
well into the future be scheduled at 
which the policyholders may more 
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intelligently express their opinions. 
It would also appear that proposals 
of this sort should be more definitely 
supported by results of factual studies 
that would demonstrate the sound- 
ness of the changes in rating meth- 
ods indicated. Certainly the members 
of Risk Research Institute object to 
being placed in the position of be- 
ing granted advantages in rate deter- 
minations by placing a greater load 
on the shoulders of the smaller pol- 
icyholder. From the above it would 
be noted that we are not taking a 
stand for nor against the proposals.” 


Mark A. Daly, in registering the 
opposition to the proposals of the 
companies large and small which hold 
membership in the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, asserted: 
“When the ‘Retrospective Rating 
Plan’ was under consideration three 
years ago, our Association appeared 
in opposition to it. I have listened 
very attentively to the arguments 
here this morning, and particularly 
to the very capable argument of the 
gentleman representing the stock com- 
panies. I think I can speak for our 
Association in saying that we are 
still opposed to the plan, and very 
largely because of the reasons ad- 
vanced by Mr. Gruhn (representing 
the mutual companies) as regards 
principle. It seems to me in listen- 
ing to the arguments here this morn- 
ing that the most notable thing is 
that this is possibly a controversy or 
misunderstanding between insurance 
carriers, as to the disposition of 
moneys which the employers of New 
York state are mandatorily required 
to pay. Further than that it seems 
to me that there was an underlying 
suspicion on the part of some that 
perhaps a controversial discussion of 
this kind might lead to further con- 
sideration of a monopolistic State 
Fund, and that thought appealed to 
me, Mr. Superintendent. I assume 
your primary duty as Superintendent 
of Insurance is to adjust controver- 
sies between carriers and so on, and 
yet I think you have a very urgent 
duty to care for the interests of the 
manufacturer and other business in- 
terests of the state who have abso- 
lutely no control over these costs for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
It seems to me that discussions such 
as these in public hearings will aug- 
ment what I think is a very growing 
feeling on the part of many employers 
in this state that arguments as to 
profits if made on a humanitarian 
stand will lead undoubtedly to a fur- 
ther consideration of some plan 
whereby the making of a profit will 
be taken out of a fiduciary statute 
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such as this. My personal feeling is 
that a statute which mandatorily re- 
quires the payment of benefits and 
the payment of premiums, there is 
no place for profit in such an institu- 
tion. I think these gentlemen might 
well fear that unless an equitable dis- 
position is made of proposals such 
as these, to the end that no further 
discrimination be made against the 
smaller risk in New York state, they 
are lining up trouble for themselves. 
I sincerely hope, Mr. Superintendent, 
that you will see your way clear to 
disapprove these proposals because, 
and again despite the arguments of 
the gentleman for the stock com- 
panies, it seems to me that the pro- 
posals will ultimately discriminate 
against the smaller risks in New 
York state.” 
eo @ ®@ 


HE opposition of representatives 

of the smaller business man, who 
would be most seriously affected by 
the changes, was expressed even more 
emphatically. Among those heard 
were Burt Tyson, representing the 
Society of Restaurateurs, which has 
as members some 20,000 restaurants 
throughout New York state; M. H. 
Sassmore, representing the Bronx 
County Pharmaceutical Association ; 
Alfred Neulander, of the New York 
Re-Roofers Association ; Joseph 
Cohn, representing the Meat Trade 
Industry of New York and the West- 
chester Wholesale Meat Dealers, 
Inc.; Samuel Donnelly, of the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of Metals 
and Erectors of Steel; Charles P. 
Nellis, representing the State Retail 
Coal Merchants Association; Arthur 
K. Garfinkel, appearing for the 
United Custom Tailors and _ the 
United Contractors Association; J. 
C. Effebacker, of the State Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association; Charles 
Ingraham, of the New York Pharma- 
ceutical Council; A. L. Frumasman, 
counsel for the Bookbinders and Rul- 
ers Association of New York, and H. 
I. Mollod, representing the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association, 
and the New York City Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. Mr. Mollod made 
the point that his organizations are 
opposing the proposals for the simple 
reason that “if you reduce the total 
income of compensation premiums, 
you will have to raise it so much and 
the cost will have to be paid eventu- 
ally. I personally believe that most 
of these arguments can be compar- 
able to those of income taxes. We 
find that the bigger man who pro- 
duces a bigger income pays a bigger 
tax. Why can’t the bigger manufac- 
turers and policyholders do likewise ? 
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The small man should have some 
consideration, and I am sure that 
your office will render that consid- 
eration.” 

Mr. Tyson, in opposing the pro- 
posals on behalf of the Society of 
Restaurateurs, said: “I have heard 
the last speaker very intently. There 
is a plan offered, and I have tried to 
find out its object. As the last speaker 
stated, it is for the benefit of those 
who pay premiums of $5,000 or more. 
From my association with insurance 
companies I find at present, and this 
may be a little beside the argument, 
that they write compensation insur- 
ance for the small risk, and are anx- 
ious to get the liability insurance and 
related lines. The question is put up 
to the insurance companies, and their 
answer is that compensation isn’t 
profitable. I don’t believe any one of 
us will doubt the fact that if the 
$5,000 man gives his income to the 
insurance company, that the man 
with a small business isn’t going to 
overlook it because the insurance 
company isn’t making money today. 
Now they propose to get that income 
lowered, and then who is going to 
pay these compensation insurance 
costs, because the companies are not 
in business for their health. Some- 
one has to make money. I haven't 
heard an argument about a man un- 
der $5,000 who has a loss of income 
for three years. What advantage has 
he? There is nothing in this plan 
that will help him while he has to 
take it on the chin. I think you will 
find according to statistics that the 
man paying $5,000 premium seems to 
be better off — whether he buys his 
insurance from the mutuals, the State 
lund, or the stock companies and 
I am trying to be fair to all.” 





In speaking for the Bronx County 
Pharmaceutical Association Mr. Sass- 
more asserted: “I represent small re- 
tailers whose risk with the compensa- 
tion companies is, I dare say, the low- 
est in the industry. We say that 
never was compensation insurance 
paid in our opinion by these com- 
panies for all the years they have car- 
ried insurance. Most of our carriers 
are billed $1,500 salary payrolls, and 
yet we pay as high as 15 to 20 per 
cent of the payroll for compensation. 
\nd here we have a proposition that 
is going to increase the rates to a 
group that has been very good to the 
compensation carriers, in fact so much 
so that every one of their stations is 
a first aid place, and therefore the 
risk to the compensation company is 
reduced to a basic premium. There 
is one word in the actuarial language 
which T would like to use, and that 
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is the word ‘loading’. Here we have 
a proposition which is probably some- 
thing high. I think it is an injustice 
for the companies to come down here 
and try to saddle the small business 
man with an extra burden of com- 
pensation rates, and I want to go on 
record as opposing all three plans. 
In the first place, ‘loading’ in the form 
of administrative and audit costs is 
a very elastic term. There is no limit 
to the amount of administrative costs 
which can be loaded onto any propo- 
sition. Therefore I want to make it 
definite that the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in the Bronx is unalterably 
opposed to any plan that will increase 
the rates of insurance. In fact, we are 
looking for a decrease, because our 
industry shows the lowest losses of 
all to the insurance companies.” 

Representatives of business who 
asked for more time to study the 
proposals, or requested permission to 
file briefs, were: John M, Keating, of 
the Millinery Stabilization Commis- 
sion, New York; Milton Levy, rep- 
resenting the Women’s Coat and Suit 
Industry, New York; Edward Siegel 
of the National Furniture Merchants 
Association ; executive secretary John 
Uback of the New York State Res- 
taurant Association; Paul B. Collyer, 
of the Northeastern Retail |umber- 
men’s Association, Rochester, and 
the Retail Board and Building Mate- 
rial Firms of the State of New York ; 
Joseph Ford, of the United Tailored 
Dress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York; vice-president James W. 
Danahy, of New York’s West Side 
Association of Commerce, and Ray- 
mond Tiffany, counsel for the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, and representative of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, New York. 
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HE attitude of the New York 

State Insurance Fund toward the 
proposals was expressed by N. W. 
Muller, the Fund’s executive direc- 
tor, who stated: “I will address my- 
self purely to the proposal with re- 
spect to the rate revision which is to 
become effective July 1, 1940. That 
involves propositions two and three 
which Mr. Leslie (representing the 
stock companies) tried to separate. 
As far as I am concerned I can see 
only one proposition, and I will speak 
of it as one. In order to make sure 
that the position of the State Fund 
will not be misunderstood I have re- 
duced my remarks to writing in a 
brief, which I shall read, relating to 
the proposal for the modification of 
the expense loading of compensation 
insurance premiums: “The State In- 
surance Fund desires to record its 


opposition relative to the proposal to 
modify the expense loading on pre- 
miums for compensation insurance 
that is now pending before the Insur- 
ance Department. In our approach to 
this subject we must primarily regard 
the public interest, and must neces- 
sarily take account of the views of 
the small policyholder as well as the 
interest of the large risk, and we 
must consider the effect of this pro- 
posal upon the small risk as well as 
upon the large. It is not our purpose 
to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the many elements involved in the 
present proposal. Those considera- 
tions have been presented and argued 
at length by the proponents and op- 
ponents of the plan. The State Fund 
has full appreciation of the reason 
which seeks to give effect to a gradu- 
ation downward of the expense load- 
ing as it applies to large risks. Un- 
less this can be accomplished, how- 
ever, without increasing the rates im- 
posed upon small risks, the State In- 
surance Fund is unable to agree 
with it’.” 

In advocating approval of the three 
proposals general manager William 
Leslie of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
complained that in the past the stock 
casualty insurance companies have 
had great difficulty in justifying the 
charges made against the large risk 
for such items as audit expense and 
administrative expense, and that some 
employers think such charges ridic- 
ulously high. He inferred that the 
small policyholder who feels that the 
proposed changes giving the large 
risk preferential rates are a discrimi- 
nation against him is under no neces- 
sity to buy stock insurance; he can 
take his business to the mutual com- 
panies or to the State Fund. 


Much of his argument was devoted 
to an explanation of the “Retrospec- 
tive Rating Plan”. He pointed out 
that in reality this is a form of self- 
insurance, in which the employer 
pays a minimum premium, and under 
which he must pay an additional pre- 
mium in case his losses exceed a cer- 
tain total. He stated that the stock 
agent or broker is now paid his com- 
mission only upon the minimum pre- 
mium, and that the requested changes 
in the “Retrospective Rating Plan” 
would use the minimum premium as 
the basis upon which charges for ad- 
ministrative expense and audit ex- 
pense are computed. At the present 
time these charges are computed upon 
the basis of the full premium that 
would be paid if the risk had not 
chosen to operate under the “Retro- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Good illumination in metropolitan cities goes hand in hand with daylight 
saving time in preventing accidents, 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME AND 
MOTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES 


An Address 
By J. A. MILLS 
SECRETARY, 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Before the Casualty Actuarial Society 


light saving time on motor 

vehicle fatalities indicates that 
a considerable number of injuries and 
deaths might be avoided annually if 
clocks were advanced one hour 
throughout the nation from the first 
Sunday in April to the last Sunday 
in September. This result is sug- 
gested by a study of the 1938 and 
1939 motor vehicle accident record 
of sixteen large cities each with a 
population in excess of 250,000. Fatal 
motor vehicle accidents numbered 
5,731 in these cities during the two 
years embraced in the study. 

Ten of the sixteen cities were not 
on daylight saving time during 1938 
and 1939*, These ten cities with their 
total population of 6,830,000, gave 
rise to 2,138 fatal accidents. Six of 
the cities were on daylight saving 
time**, They had a total population 
of 13,280,000 and gave rise to 3,593 
fatal accidents during the period un- 
der observation. 


A STUDY of the effect of day- 





* Baltimore, Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Washington, D. C. 

** Chicago, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Rochester. 


The hour by hour fatal accident 
record of these cities clearly shows 
the increased hazard brought on by 
darkness. In spite of certain irregu- 
larities due to the inadequacy of the 
data the probable reduction in fatal 
accidents that would result from sub- 
stituting an hour of light for an hour 
of darkness is clearly indicated. 

Exhibit 1 shows that after taking 
into account the changes in traffic 
volume, fatal accidents average al- 
most three times higher during hours 
of darkness than during hours of day- 
light. 

That changing an hour from dark- 
ness to daylight would result in a re- 
duction in fatal accidents also is in- 
dicated by a comparison of the fatal 
accident record of each hour from 
5 P. M. to 9 P. M. when it is light 
and when it is dark (Exhibit 2). 
Fatal accidents during each of these 
hours are roughly three times more 
numerous during months in which 
the hour is dark than during months 
in which it is light. 


A comparison between the fatal 
accident record of cities on standard 
time and cities on daylight saving 
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time for the three hours from 6 P. M. 
to 9 P. M. (Exhibit 3) indicates that 
a considerable number of lives were 
saved during 1938 and 1939 through 
the use of daylight saving time. In 
cities with daylight saving time these 
hours showed a reduction in acci- 
dents during the daylight saving 
months of 55% whereas these hours 
in cities that remained on standard 
time showed a reduction of only 38%. 

It also is illuminating to compare 
the number of fatal accidents occur- 
ring during the last hour of daylight 
in the cities using daylight time with 
the same clock hour in cities using 
standard time (Exhibit 4). This hour 
is light in both groups of cities dur- 
ing the 7 months that are unaffected 
by daylight saving time whereas dur- 
ing the 5 months that are affected it 
is light in daylight saving time cities 
and dark in standard time cities. Dur- 
ing the 5 months that are affected 
by daylight saving there is a reduc- 
tion in fatal accidents in the case of 
daylight saving time cities whereas 
in the case of standard time cities 
fatal accidents more than double. 

Motor vehicle fatalities were not 
available during 1938 for the hours 
from 4 A. M. to 7 A. M. for most 
of the cities included in the survey, 
but the information is available for 
the year 1939 and it indicates that 
the extra hour of darkness in the 
morning would result in only a neg- 
ligible increase in motor vehicle fatal- 
ities for the reason that the volume 
of traffic is so light. The available 
data are inadequate to form the basis 
for a reliable conclusion, but the fig- 
ures taken at their face value point to 
an increase in fatalities for cities 
with daylight saving time of 0.6% 
during the five month period. 

_ © @& @ 


T might be argued that the adop- 

tion of daylight saving time dis- 
turbs the flow of traffic from hour 
to hour and that thé seasonal migra- 
tion of our population between the 
South and North tends to invalidate 
certain of the comparisons which 
have been drawn. The influence of 
such changes is largely discounted 
when comparison is made of the 
combined fatal accident record for 
the four evening hours from 6 P, M. 
to 10 P. M. with the five daylight 
hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. for 
cities with and without daylight sav- 
ing time, respectively (Exhibit 5). 
During the five months which are 
affected by daylight saving time, these 
four evening hours have 31% more 
fatal accidents than the five daylight 
hours in the case of daylight saving 
time cities whereas they have 71% 
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EXHIBIT 1 
Average number of fatal accidents 
occurring each hour of each month 
per 10,000,000 population recogniz- 
ing relative traffic volume by hour 
of day 
Cities Without Cities With 
Daylight Saving Daylight Saving 


7 mos. unaffected 


Time Time by DB. Ss. T. 
Daylight hours 7.4 6.7 5 D> cm 
Dark hours 21.4 17.6 a a. ae 2 
Increase 14.0 10.9 = a hee 
% of increase 189.2% 162.7% of decrease 


EXHIBIT 2 


Average number of fatal accidents 
per month per 10,000,000 population 
Cities Without 
Daylight Saving Daylight Saving 


Cities With 





Time Time 7 mos. unaffected 
Light Dark Light Dark oy DS. FT. 
5-6 P. M. 6.6 23.9 5.4 19.1 5 mos. affected 
6-7 5.7 21.8 5.2 15.9 by D. S. T. 
7-8 8.8 16.8 4.4 12.0 Increase 
8-9 10.7 4.0 9.0 % of increase 


EXHIBIT 3 

Average number of fatal accidents 

per month per 10,000,000 population 
6-9 P. M 


Cities Without Cities With 
Daylight Saving Daylight Saving 


Time Time 
47.4 35.8 
29.3 15.9 
18.1 19.9 

38.2% 55.6% 


EXHIBIT 4 
Average number of fatal accidents 
per month per 10,000,000 population 
(Last hour of daylight in D. S. cities) 
Cities Without Cities With 
Daylight Saving Daylight Saving 


Time Time 
6.9 5.9 
13.9 4.7 
7.0 -1.2 
101.4% -20.3% 





more in the case of standard time 
cities. 

‘The foregoing comparisons show 
that cities with daylight saving time 
had a better accident record during 
the hours influenced by daylight sav- 
ing than did cities without daylight 
saving time, and the figures provide 
fairly conclusive evidence that the ex- 
tra hour of daylight was the major 
factor contributing to this difference 
in the record. The actual saving in 
lives resulting from the adoption of 
daylight saving is estimated at 6.7% 
for the five daylight saving months 
and 2.5% for the twelve months. 


The study indicates that more than 
80 lives were saved during 1939 in 
areas using daylight saving time as 
a result of the extra hour of daylight. 
Less than 20% of the aggregate mo- 
tor vehicle fatalities occurred in areas 
that were under daylight saving time. 
In estimating the additional lives that 
might be saved in extending daylight 
saving time to the month of April 
throughout the Nation and to areas 
that had not adopted daylight saving 
time in 1939, we are confronted with 
the problem of judging whether or 
not a test made of the accident rec- 
ord of sixteen large cities is indica- 
tive of the results that would be se- 
cured if the test had covered smaller 
cities and rural areas. Traffic is pro- 
portionately greater during the eve- 
ning hours in urban than in rural 
areas and this in itself suggests that 
the savings would not be as great in 
rural communities. In arriving at 


the minimum number of lives that 
might be saved, the percentage sav- 
ings indicated by the survey were 
applied to incorporated areas ex- 
clusively. So doing indicated that at 


least 350 deaths and probably at 
least 12,500 personal injuries might 
be avoided annually in the future if 
clocks were advanced one hour from 
the first Sunday in April to the last 
Sunday in September. If similar sav- 
ings were to be realized in rural areas 
as well, an aggregate of almost 900 
deaths and over 30,000 personal in- 
juries might be avoided each year. 


ITH so many lives at stake 

the question naturally arises 
whether or not it would be desir- 
able to adopt daylight saving time 
throughout the year. There are two 
important reasons why such a step 
might not be a wise one. The first 
reason is the large volume of traffic 
that moves during the hour from 7 
to 8 A. M. This traffic would be 
forced to move in darkness during 
the winter if daylight saving time 
were adopted on a year around basis. 
The second reason is the fact that 
business hours are set so as to utilize 
the maximum of the available day- 
light hours. It appears possible that 
the benefits derived from the adop- 
tion of year around daylight saving 
time might be nullified over a period 
of time because of the readjustment 





EXHIBIT 5 
Average number of fatal accidents per 
month per 10,000,000 population 
(Five summer months) 
Without With 
Daylight Daylight 
Saving Saving 


10 A.M. - 3 P.M. 2.5 17.7 

6 P.M. - 10 P.M. 36.7 23.2 
Increase 15.2 5.5 
% of increase 70.7% 31.1% 


of business hours and the resultant 
readjustment of traffic volumes. 


The statistical evidence that has 
been presented makes it appear de- 
sirable from the standpoint of elimi- 
nating unnecessary suffering and loss 
of life to adopt daylight saving time 
throughout the country from the first 
Sunday in April to the last Sunday 
in September. It is of interest that 
this time schedule is substantially 
the schedule that was in use in Eu- 
rope prior to the current war. France, 
Belgium and Portugal had daylight 
saving time during the period from 
April to September, and Great Brit- 
ain had it from the middle of April 
to earlv in October. 





Insurance Almanic Published 

THE 28TH ANNUAL EDITION OF 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC, ONE OF 
the leading standard insurance refer- 
ence works, has just been published 
by the Weekly Underwriter, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, New 
York. The price of this volume is 
$3.00 per copy. 

Compact and reliable information 
concerning all types of insurance 
companies, their history and person- 
nel, is listed in this book. Readers 
will also find much to interest them 
in the more than three hundred 
pages of biographical sketches in the 
department of ‘““Who’s Who In In- 
surance.” In addition, the book lists 
superintendents of insurance and 
other insurance department officials 
for the various states, digests of 
brokers’ and agents’ regulatory laws, 
lists of new and retired companies, 
and the dates of legislative sessions 
for the coming year. 
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The Outlook For Casualty 


Insurance 


An Address 
By A. P. LANGE 
INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Before the Casualty Underwriters Club 
of San Francisco, May 21, 1940. 


HILE it would be an exag- 

geration to say that casualty 

insurance is “in its infancy” 
or “has scarcely scratched the sur- 
face”, I believe that you will agree 
with me that despite the remarkable 
strides made in the field of casualty 
insurance, the prospects for further 
development are exceedingly bright, 
and it is in the hope of being able to 
contribute to the further growth of 
this highly important division of in- 
surance that I so gladly accepted 
your invitation to join you in your 
deliberations today. 

Although we are on opposite sides 
of the counter — you as underwrit- 
ers and we as Insurance Buyers — 
we are not more opposed to each 
other than is the banker to a deposi- 
tor seeking a loan or the retailer to 
the customer wishing to make a pur- 
chase. In each case the one holds 
himself out to sell something which 
the other is desirous of buying. If the 
sale is made on a fair basis, both par- 
ties thereto gain. The banker or re- 
tailer makes a profit and the bor- 
rower or consumer receives some- 
thing of use or value to him for 
which he is glad to pay his money. 

But when the transaction results 
in mutual satisfaction, the seller’s 
gain is not limited to the immedi- 
ate profit derived from the “sale”, 
whether the “sale” be one of credit, 
merchandise or service. It includes 
the gain which always flows from 
customer good-will, that priceless 
thing which no amount of advertis- 
ing can produce as effectively. 

Difficult as it seems to be to draw 
an analogy between insurance and 
any other activity, I believe it is pos- 
sible to expand the usefulness of in- 
surance and to remove some of the 
prejudices now existing by taking a 
leaf from the book of those engaged 
in other activities, especially those 
which have come into existence with- 
in recent years, as, for instance, the 
automobile industry, practically un- 
known only 50 years ago and now 
one of first magnitude. 

From its very beginning up to the 
present day the automobile industry 
has been mindful of the customer’s 


viewpoints and needs. It has encour- 
aged the public to point out defects 
in the car itself and to suggest im- 
provements, whether relating to the 
engine or to the cigarette lighter. It 
has concerned itself not only in the 
first cost of the car and subsequent 
cost of repairs but in the cost of oper- 
ation itself. 

When the automobile industry dis- 
covered that many prospective pur- 
chases failed to materialize because 
of the high rate of interest charged 
by credit organizations on deferred 
payments, it organized credit organi- 
zations of its own and brought the 
interest charges down. When it found 
that other prospects were lost be- 
cause of the high cost of insurance, 
it formed its own insurance carriers, 
such as the General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corporation, which, in the fif- 
teenth year of its existence, claims 
to rank first in income on property 
insurance on automobiles in the en- 
tire United States. 

Above all it has never become ar- 
bitrary, dictatorial or “exclusive”. It 
has ever borne in mind that it exists 
by grace of its customers and that 
were it to fail those customers, they 
would find other means of trans- 
portation for pleasure or business. 

Insurance, on the other hand, has 
too generally proceeded on the as- 
sumption that its customers know 
little or nothing about the subject or 
even about their own needs. It has 
tried to create the thought that only 
those actively engaged in the insur- 
ance business can understand insur- 
ance principles and practices, and in 
trying to establish that thought it 
has expended time and talent which 
could have been much more profit- 
ably spent in learning what its cus- 
tomers want and devising ways and 
means for supplying such wants. 

Instead of trying to parallel the au- 
tomobile industry in building good- 
will, insurance seems to have been 
blindly determined to alienate its 
friends and supporters. In this cas- 
ualty insurance has been particularly 
active. Who does not remember the 
Illogical-Logic-of-Lott of 20 years ago 
or the Road-to-Ruin of last year? 
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No one appreciates better than I 
that the foregoing sounds more like 
a bill of indictment of an honorable 
business than an effort to encour- 
age you to expand your usefulness 
for the benefit of the two parties to 
an insurance contract, the insurance 
carrier and the insured. Now for the 
constructive side of the picture, in 
the painting of which I shall draw 
heavily on an address entitled “Men 
Wanted”, by Paul Garrett, Director 
of Public Relations, General Motors, 
before the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, June 19, 1939. To insure 
that Mr. Garrett will receive proper 
credit, I have identified quotations 
from his address by indentations. 


Referring to the custom, now be- 
come so common, to indulge in mass 
thinking, Mr. Garrett said: 


“Never mind that down through his- 
tory every contribution to better living and 
better thinking has come from the sacri- 
fices and labors and enterprise of some 
devoted individual. Never mind that it 
was Pasteur and not a medical association 
that gave us the theory of bacteria. Never 
mind that it was Lindbergh and not a 
committee that flew the ocean. Never 
mind that it was Ford and not a planning 
board that applied mass production. Nezer 
mind that it was Bell and not a scientific 
society that enabled us to send the voice 
around the world. Never mind that it was 
Rurbank and not a horticultural commis- 
sion that made the plant serve a thousand 
new uses. Never mind that it was Rerlin 
and not the musicians’ union that wrote 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band. Never mind 
that it was Kettering and not the League 
to - Fix - Cars - so - Anybody - Can - 
Drive-One that put a self-starter on auto- : 
mobiles. Never mind that it was some 
man with an idea and not the Amaleam 
eted Association of Perishable Food Pur- 
veyors that gave us the hot dog industry. 
Look everywhere to the things worth- 
while. Not one of them was created for 
our use by a group, but each by some in 
spired man.” 


Can it not be said with equal ac- 
curacy that it was not some Board, 
Bureau, or Conference that devised 
most new forms of insurance cover- 
age or improved existing ones, just as 
it was not a medical association that 
gave us the theory of bacteria? In 
all cases cited by Mr. Garrett, it 
was, indeed, some man with an idea 
who put through the innovations, 
often against the violent opposition 
of his co-workers, just as in insur- 
ance it has happened and may happen 
again that some of you have, with in- 
finite patience and determination to 
do your own thinking, brought about 
improvements in underwriting to the 
mutual advantage of seller and 
buyer. 


Unquestionably it is desirable that 


those engaged in the business of in- 
surance should agree upon rules 
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which would create 


“a freedom made more real through 
rules of fair play for the benefit 


of all” 
and to cooperate in the compilation 
of statistics and other data necessary 


to chart a safe course, but when such 
rules result in stifling initiative and 
prevent the exercise of judgment, we 
find freedom of individual effort re- 
placed by a form of regimentation 
comparable to that deemed necessary 
for the conduct of a modern war. 
* . * 


NLIKE fire insurance, casualty 

insurance has never shown a 
slavish devotion to regimentation, 
and it is greatly to the credit of cer- 
tain far-seeing leaders in casualty 
company ranks that they have refused 
to surrender the right to exercise 
their ability and knowledge to some 
organization presided over, possibly, 
by one whose knowledge of the 
proper form of General Liability in- 
surance to fit the needs of a depart- 
ment store (for instance) is based 
on observations made while waiting 
for his wife to meet him at the glove 
counter. 

furthermore, casualty underwrit- 
ers are showing a marked tendency to 
learn from the layman. This was 
very well brought out in an editorial 
in The Insurance Field of May 2, 
1940, captioned “The Appetite for 
Kducation’. I quote the closing par- 
agraph of that editorial : 

“So the founding fathers of the Na- 
tional Association’s educational plans, 
including all officers and executive com- 
mitteemen and especially ‘Dean’ L. P. 
McCord of Jacksonville, Fla., are them- 
selves building wisely on what might be 
called a ‘learner basis’. They are going 
to a practical school on how to conduct 
schools, with little more than their main 
objectives defined; they are approach- 
ing their tasks with education’s greatest 
weapon — humility.” 

Most gratifying of all and most 
promising of good results for you are 
the unmistakable indications that the 
cycle of loose thinking, false preach- 
ing and the antagonizing of your best 
customers, present and prospective, 
is nearing an end. The Spread Eagle, 
Fourth-of-July, Pro-Bono-Publico 
orator is being dispensed with, and 
in his place we are finding men of 
sound knowledge, broad experience 
and, best of all, good taste in deal- 
ing with the public, especially that 
portion which ranks high in the 
business world. Witness the follow- 
ing excerpts from an address by Mil- 
ton W. Mays, Assistant Director of 
the Business Development Office, be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents at Wichita, Kansas, as re- 
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ported in the Journal of Commerce, 
April 30, 1940: 


“Holding little sympathy with efforts 
to sell stock company insurance by 
declaring the non-stock type of insurance 
to be of communistic origin, Mr. Mays 
said that what appeared to him to be 
the greatest danger of the so-called co- 
operative movement was that the stock 
insurance people talk so much about it 
that they forget they are in the insur- 
ance business.” ... 

“Consumers’ co-operatives, in the form 
of mutual insurance companies, were 
being established 100 years before Karl 
Marx, the accredited parent of com- 
munism, was born. Non-stock insurance 
is not communistic, and we know it. 
Neither Marx nor Stalin were respon- 
sible for non-stock insurance, and to 
claim that they were is to make our- 
selves appear ridiculous. If capital stock 
company fire insurance is to stand or 
fall on this charge alone, then all of 
us might better spend our time looking 
for employment in other fields.” ... 

“As a matter of fact, the whole sys- 
tem of doing business in the hope of 
realizing a profit will not long survive 
if there is nothing more to recommend 
this system than the fact that it has 
been the established way of doing busi- 
ness. Calling our competitors names 
will not insure the continuance of the 
profit system.” ... 

“The real test of the profit system is 
whether it can do a better job for the 
public than any other system.” .. . 


“The fact that the profit system in the 
fire insurance business has been able to 
do a better job than any other system 
is not enough, however. We must be 
able to continue to do a better job in 
the future, and what is more, we must 
be able to tell the public why we can 
do a better job than other systems of 
insurance.” . . 


May I conclude my remarks by 
another reference to Mr. Garrett’s 
excellent address: 

“NEEDED — ENTHUSIASTIC CUS- 
TOMERS. 

Nobody will deny in these modern days 
that the group approach to a problem is 
beneficient to the extent that it teaches us 
better how to live together. Wise were 
those Israelites who, wanting a new wall 
about Jerusalem, built for themselves a 
stronghold by adjoining closely their own 
individual houses. But in that coopera- 
tive effort man preserved his own domain. 
We need to learn how to cooperate with 
each other in every voluntary effort that 
helps build greater individual strength, 
but we need also to avoid as a plague 
domination by all those involuntary 
groupings that kill individuality.” 

Fire insurance has more than its 
share of “involuntary groupings” 
brought into existence by methods 
long since discarded in most busi- 
ness activities. Casualty insurance 
has its groupings, but these are, as 
yet, voluntary and therefore in ac- 
cordance with American principles. 
Keep them so and you will have 
rendered a signal service to insurance 
and made the bright outlook for cas- 
ualty insurance as bright as that of 
any business activity can reasonably 
expect to be. 


Filing of Certificates 
(Continued from page 12) 


age liability policies and M. C. Form 16 
should be filed for cargo liability pol- 
icies. ) 

“3. Errors are frequently made on 
the certificates in showing the date of 
expiration of the respective policies. 

“4. It should be remembered that ex- 
ceptions on the certificates restricting 
the insurance coverage to certain ve- 
hicles are prohibited. 

“5. When local agencies execute cer- 
tificates, occasionally the name of the 
insurance company is not properly 
shown on the certificates. 

“6. The name of the carrier as shown 
in the certificate should be the name 
in which this Commission has issued a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
or permits to the carrier or the name 
in which he has filed application under 
the ‘grandfather clause’ of the West 
Virginia Motor Carrier Law for certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity or 
permits. (In cases of out-of-state car- 
riers operating into or through West 
Virginia the name as shown on the in- 
surance certificates should agree with 
the name in which certificate of con- 
venience and necessity or permits was 
issued to the carrier by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.) 


“Tt will not be necessary for an in- 
surance policy to be filed with this 
Commission unless it is requested to be 
filed at a later date, nor will it be nec- 
essary for our prescribed endorsements 
to be filed with the certificates. 


“Insurance certificates should be mail- 
ed to the Motor Carrier Department of 
the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia, Charleston, West Virginia. 

“There have been no changes made 
in the insurance rules and regulations of 
this Commission since June 8, 1939, 
and we do not anticipate any changes 
within the near future. 

“It is our earnest desire to issue to 
the carriers the identification cards and 
plates currently upon receipt of the ap- 
plication from the carriers. We shall 
appreciate your communicating this in- 
formation to your agents who write 
public liability and property damage or 
cargo insurance on motor carriers of 
passengers or property for hire operat- 
ing in, into or through this state.” 


New Jersey and H. O. L. C. 


C. A. GOUGH, DEPUTY ANSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF NEW JERSEY HAS 
written to Dale C. Morgan, secretary 
of the Stock Company Associotion, 
in part, as follows concerning pro- 
posed commissions to be paid to the 
=OG. © 


“T want to take this occasion to officially 
notify you and through you the companies 
you represent that any commission paid to 
the H. O. L. C. would unquestionably be 
in violation of the anti-rebate law of this 
State and if paid proceedings would be 
instituted against all of your companies. 

“An acknowledgment of the receipt of 
this letter and of your proposed action in 
this matter is requested.” 
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State Capitol at Hartford 


been a most eventful one in 

the world of insurance indi- 
cations are that the seventy-first an- 
nual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
— to be held June 25-27 at Hartford 
— will prove to be one of the most 
interesting in the long history of the 
organization. Advance registrations 
point to the probability of the at- 
tendance of official representatives 
from all of the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the fact that 
Hartford is both a leading insurance 
center and is in close proximity to 
other insurance centers promises that 
several hundred representatives of 
insurance organizations will be on 
hand for the three days of sessions. 

Arrangements for the convention 
have been in the hands of Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut and of Robert E. Hall, 
chairman of a committee of local in- 
surance leaders. 

In line with the custom inaugurat- 
ed last year the executive committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners will hold a 
pre-convention meeting on June 24, 
as will the committee on allocation of 
casualty losses. These meetings will 


B ta: a: the past year has 
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Insurance Commissioners 
Convene at Hartford 


be followed by an informal dinner. 


The first formal session of the 


convention will be called to order by 


President Clarence C. Neslen — 
Utah’s insurance commissioner — at 
10 o’clock on June 25 in the ball- 
room of the Bond Hotel. There will 


be an invocation by the Rev. Rock- 


well Harmon Potter, dean of the 
Hartford Seminary loundation. 
Greetings upon behalf of the state 
of Connecticut will be extended by 
Hon. William M. Maltbie, chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Errors. 
The convention will be welcomed to 
the city by Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy 
of Hartford, and greetings from the 
companies domiciled in Connecticut 
will be offered by Richard M. Dissell 
of the Hartford lire group, who is 
chairman of the honorary committee 
of the convention. Response to the 
addresses of welcome will be made by 
John Sharp Williams III, insurance 
commissioner of Mississippi. 
Appraisal of real prcperty, today 
as ever an important factor in the 
evaluation of insurance company 
statements, will be discussed by Col. 
John G. Emery, insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan. His experiences 
during his term of office as insurance 
commissioner of I‘lorida will be the 
subject of an address by W. V. Knott. 
Several important committee meet- 
ing are scheduled for the conven- 
tion’s first day. Among them will be 
those of the conimittees on valuations, 
examinations, countersignature laws, 
and the standard fire policy. After 
the close of the opening day’s busi- 
ness sessions those attending the con- 
vention will attend a clambake at 


the Wampanoag Country Club. 

The investment situation as it af- 
fects insurance carriers will be the 
subject of an address on the second 
day of the convention by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Louis H. Pink of 
New York. It will be followed by a 
discussion of insurance supervision 
by Alabama Superintendent of In- 
surance Frank N. Julian. Social fea- 
ture of the day will be a formal din- 
ner at the Hartford Club. 

Final reports of committees will 
be the feature of the third and con- 
cluding day’s session. 

Although the subject has been ac- 
corded no formal place on the con- 
vention program, it is expected that 
there will be considerable attention 


given by both commissioners and the 
representatives of insurance organi- 
zations in attendance to the matter 
of changes in the insurance situation 
which have been brought about by 
the state of war which now exists so 
widely. To judge from the many 
public reassurances which have been 
given recently as to the safety and 
soundness of alien insurance com- 
panies operating in this country — 
particularly upon behalf of those car- 
riers whose home offices are located 
in Great Britain — it is inferred that 
there have been many inquiries on 
this score during the past few months 
from anxious United States policy- 
holders who carry their insurance 
in such companies. The proper valua- 
tion of the securities of alien govern- 
ments, especially with relation to the 
current situation in foreign exchange, 
is another aspect of the topic that may 
create considerable interest. 

The possibility of a modernization 
of the standard fire policy is a hardy 
perennial at the annual conventions 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and seems cer- 
tain to come in for its full share of 
consideration this year. Spokesmen 
for the mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have in the past recommended 
sweeping changes in the present 
standard contract, holding that it is 
outmoded by modern conditions, and 
at last year’s San Francisco conven- 
tion the commissioners indicated their 
feeling that the time is ripe for such 
changes. The stock insurance car- 
riers generally, however, have been 
in strong opposition to changes over 
a long period, holding that the pres- 
ent contract has been interpreted so 
completely by the courts that con- 
fusion might result were changes 
made, and the work of securing deci- 
sions interpreting the policy’s clauses 
have to be done over. 

Officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners are: 
president, C. Clarence Neslen, Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Utah; vice 
president, John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut, and secretary, Jess G. Read 
of Oklahoma. The Association’s exe- 
cutive committee is composed of 
John Sharp Williams, III, Missis- 
sippi; C. W. Lovejoy, Maine; M. J. 
Harrison, Arkansas; W. A. Sullivan, 
Washington; C. R. Fisher, Iowa; 
C. A. Gough, New Jersey; and J. M. 
McCormack, Tennessee. 
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Kemper Dinner 
(Continued from page 8) 


justly complain about the kind of gov- 
ernment we get. And behind that, we 
may find that many of our rights as citi- 
zens will be lost to us. 

The panorama of American life moves 
so rapidly that unless we follow it daily 
we may find ourselves far behind the pro- 
cession. Perhaps that is what has hap- 
pened to business which sometimes has 
assumed that policies is a thing apart in 
which business was only a small and in- 
cidental factor. Now we are face to face 
with laws and rules and regulations that 
affect our everyday lives and our ability 
to act as we once did—freely and inde- 
pendently. And, just as we are begin- 
ning to realize the implications of these 
new developments in our national life, we 
find ourselves and the country itself tre- 
mendously concerned about what is hap- 
pening across the ocean. 

At this moment each of us is shocked 
and depressed by the new developments 
in the European war. Its grim spectre 
has shadowed and diverted our thought 
from our serious domestic problems. And 
this is true even though we realize fully 
that there are dangers from within that 
threaten our American way of living quite 
as much as danger from without. 

In this situation the position of the 
Chamber is that we should have adequate 
defense against any aggressor. For many 
years our committee on national defense, 
in cooperation with the military authori- 
ties in the government, has urged upon 
the executive and legislative branches the 
importance of preparedness. With no 
disposition to cry over spilt milk or mourn 
about water that has gone over the dam, 
we do believe that in proceeding with this 
new program we should act sanely, and 
that means taking full advantage of the 
mistakes made at the time of the last 
war and in our more recent military pro- 
gram. 

In addition to our committee on na- 
tional defense. we are creating a larger 
committee to cover those important as- 
pects beyond the purely military phase. 
Amongst these are production, finance, 
construction, transportation, subversive 
activities, national economy, taxation, mer- 
chant marine, natural resources, price 
levels, agriculture and flow of capital. 

Outstanding men in each field are being 
appointed. With them will be associated 
others who promptly and effectively can 
put into motion the great business ma- 
chine of America in full and hearty co- 
operation with agencies of government. 

But, business and industry cannot do 
its part of the job unless government will 
centralize authority and clear the track 
of bureaucratic red tape, selfishness and 
the desire for independent action. What 
is needed is the big stick of ability, ini- 
tiative and common sense, backed by au- 
thority that will permit immediate action. 


OU will agree that we cannot afford 

to be niggardly about the cost of pre- 
paredness. But, we do have the right to 
know that these added costs which busi- 
ness largely must pay will not be wasted. 
And we can insist also that the objectives 
be made clear to all of us. 

And now one more word. The over- 
whelmingly sympathies of our people are 
with the Allies. We entered the last war 
for the highest motives and in the hope 
that future wars would be outlawed. But 
the problem was not solved and the ques- 
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tion on all sides now is “should we go 
in again?” 

As I get the picture, opinion is divided 
on the question as to whether eventual 
American participation is inevitable. But 
the great mass of our countrymen are not 
convinced that war for us cannot be 
avoided. 

One thing is certain. We must be calm. 
That will be no easy task, because the 
tug on our heartstrings is strong. But it 
is not too great a task, if we dedicate our- 
selves to the proposition that our first 
responsibility is the preservation of this, 
our country. 

Arm we must and in such a way that 
no aggressor will dare attack us. But 
never must we lose sight of the fact that 
history, and our children and grandchil- 
dren will hold us to strict account for 
any unnecessary spilling of American 
blood. Nor can we forget that partici- 
pation in another war easily might bank- 
rupt the nation and thereby open here the 
same door which bankruptcy in many 
European countries did for one man con- 
trol, call it dictatorship or receivership as 
you will. 

Hysteria has no place in this picture. 
America is not at war. Calm, sane think- 
ing may save us from its awful toll. 
That is my prayer tonight. 





Sayer Heads Compensation 


Insurance Rating Board 

HENRY D. SAYER, DEPUTY EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK 
State Insurance Fund, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, 
New York, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by that organization’s 
governing committee. He will take 
office by December 1, 1940, with the 
exact date yet to be agreed upon. 

The new general manager has had 
long experience in insurance matters. 
He has served as industrial commis- 
sioner of New York, executive secre- 
tary of the Industrial Survey Com- 
mission, and manager of the casualty 
department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. 

He succeeds the late Leon S. Senior 
in the post of general manager of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
3oard. 
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Institute of Fire Insurance 
Announced by Mutuals 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE PRODUC- 
TION FORCES THROUGHOUT THE 
United States are awaiting the an- 
nouncement of details soon to be re- 
leased of the first annual Institute of 
Fire Insurance, which will open at 
Cincinnati September 30 under the 
auspices of the American Mutual Al- 
liance. Plans now nearing comple- 
tion contemplate three days of lectures 
upon basic and advanced property in- 
surance problems by a faculty of in- 
surance educators more distinguished 
than any that has been assembled pre- 





viously, coupled with exhaustive dis- 
cussions of the avenues of inquiry 
which the lectures open under the 
guidance of panels of executives and 
specialists representing the major mu- 
tual companies. 

After a series of conferences be- 
tween the American Mutual Alliance 
and the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents the deci- 
sion was reached to place emphasis 
upon adapting the knowledge of insur- 
ance fundamentals to practical prob- 
lems of production, but it is not ex- 
pected that either the first or subs- 
equent meetings of the Institute will 
bear much resemblance to the ordi- 
nary inspirational sales meeting, or to 
the local and’ state “insurance short 
courses” which have become increas- 
ingly common during the past few 
years. The prominence and outstand- 
ing character of the faculty and of the 
home office executives who will par- 
ticipate as advisors is expected to 
guarantee the Institute’s development 
into the most valuable educational 
project yet conceived in the fire insur- 
ance field. 

The expectation is that insurance 
producers from all sections of the 
country, up to the number that can be 
accommodated, will be in attendance. 
Applications for enrollment will be 
approved strictly in the order in which 
they are received at the headquarters 
of the Institute’s director — assistant 
general manager J. M. Eaton, of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 
Attendance will give sales representa- 
tives an unusual opportunity for con- 
ferences with insurance leaders after 
the Institute’s program has been com- 
pleted, for during the days following 
its close there will be held in Cincin- 
nati the annual meetings of the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire [Insurance Com- 
panies, the Mutual Insurance Adver- 
tising-Sales Conference, ‘and the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. 


Bits of Wit 


The golfer had lost his ball, and, not un- 
naturally, was inclined to be annoyed with 
his caddie. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you watch where 
it went?” he asked angrily. 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, “it don’t usually 
go anywhere, and so it took me unprepared 
like.”—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 








“IT shall have to put you fellows in the 
same room,” said the host. 

“That’s all right,” the guests replied. 

“Well, I think,” said the host, “you'll 
a a comfortable night. It’s a feather- 
ved.” 

At two o’clock in the morning one of the 
guests awoke his companion. 

“Change places with me, Dick,” he 
groaned. “It’s may turn to lie on the 
feather.”—Grit. . 
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Superintendent Pink Asserts Alien 
Insurers Are Sound 


AT the financial position of 
the numerous alien insurance 
companies doing business in 
the United States is sufficiently sound 
that their American policyholders 
need not fear that losses will not be 
paid was the opinion expressed by 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink, in addressing 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York and members 
of the Bar of the Metropolitan New 
York area recently in New York 
City. Speaking upon “State Super- 
vision of Life Insurance”, Superin- 
tendent Pink pointed out that the 
United States operations of alien in- 
surance companies are very closely 
supervised by the state insurance de- 
partments. 

“With vast armies rocking back 
and forth across Europe and Asia it 
is only natural that people in the 
United States are concerned as to the 
financial soundness of alien insur- 
ance companies doing business here”, 
Superintendent Pink admitted. “There 
are more alien companies in the 
United States than people generally 
realize and the volume of business 
which they do is substantial. 


“In the earliest days a number of 
English companies did business here 
and were an important factor al- 
though insurance was then in its in- 
fancy. Because of the tension with 
England arising out of the War of 
1812 alien companies were taxed so 
heavily that it became practically im- 
possible for them to operate. But 
after the great fire which took place 
in New York in 1835 many of our 
own companies failed and there was 
a dearth of sound companies. The 
English companies were again en- 
couraged to establish themselves in 
this country and they, together with 
companies from many other nations, 
have been active ever since. Most of 
this insurance is in the fire and casu- 
alty field although there are a num- 
ber of Canadian life companies which 
do business in the United States. 

“Because New York is the largest 
insurance center most of the alien 
companies made their home office 
here. There are 92 alien companies 
in the United States and 82 of these 
operate in the State of New York. 
All but 14 of the alien companies en- 
tered through this State and are su- 
pervised here. Other states in which 
United States Branches are domiciled 


are Michigan, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and. California. There are 
in New York 65 fire and marine com- 
panies, 10 casualty and surety, 4 life 
and 3 fraternals. Forty-three of the 
companies entered in this State are 
British, 12 Canadian, 5 French, 4 
Swiss, 3 Chinese, 3 Japanese, 2 Dan- 
ish, 2 Swedish, 2 Australian and 2 
New Zealand. India, Norway, Spain, 
Holland and Italy have one each. 

“These foreign branches write ap- 
proximately 12'%% of the fire and 
marine business, 214% of the life 
and casualty and a little less than 
414% of the fraternal business in this 
country. The figures do not include 
Lloyds of London which does a large 
reinsurance business as well as some 
direct and is not authorized in New 
York and most of the states. 

“As an indication of the tragedy 
which has swept the world it is inter- 
esting to note that all of the 82 com- 
panies which entered the country 
through New York, with the excep- 
tion of only seven, come from coun- 
tries directly embroiled in the world 
conflict. These seven are located in 
Sweden, Italy and Switzerland and 
even these countries are now seri- 
ously threatened with involvement. 

“The answer to the question now 
so often asked, ‘Are these alien com- 
panies safe?’ is, ‘yes, they are’. These 
alien companies are required to meet 
the same general requirements for 
capital, surplus and reserves as our 
own companies. These funds are de- 
posited in this country with state su- 
pervisors and trustees and the United 
States Branches entered through this 
state are subject to the same super- 
vision as are our domestic companies. 
None of the trust funds belonging to 
the alien companies can be withdrawn 
without the consent of the Depart- 
ment and we are naturally more con- 
servative in permitting withdrawals 
in times such as these. 
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"= HE alien companies of all na- 


tions have had a remarkable 
record in this country due not only 
to their stability but to the wise laws 
which have been enacted and the su- 
pervision of the state departments. 
Those who deal with the alien com- 
panies thus have the primary pro- 
tection of the assets of the branch 
located here which is required to 
have substantially all of the financial 
safeguards which we demand of our 
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own companies. In addition, there 
are certain free funds in the hands 
of United States Managers which un- 
der the law they may remit to the 
home office abroad but under a ruling 
of the Department the consent of the 
Superintendent is required. Then 
there are the general assets of the 
company located largely in the coun- 
try of the domicile which are respon- 
sible for debts wherever the com- 
pany does business. The assets here 
are available only to our own cred- 
itors. 

“As early as 1849 alien companies 
were required to make a deposit in 
this country to be held in trust for 
the benefit of policyholders here and 
from those early days it was the 
theory, which has been proved to be 
a sound one, that deposits in this 
country must be sufficient to take 
care of all American obligations. 

“The record of financial solvency 
of these alien branches has been a 
noteworthy one. There have been 
very few losses to our policyholders 
at any time and certainly none for 
at least a quarter of a century. 

“The experience during the last 
World War should be encouraging 
to those who have any doubt of the 
ability of these alien companies to 
pay today. In 1914 we had 8 Rus- 
sian and 14 German companies doing 
business in this country and ad- 
mitted through the State of New 
York. Because of the financial set- 
up which I have described President 
Wilson issued a proclamation per- 
mitting the German insurance com- 
panies to continue in business here 
in accordance with the law in this 
state ‘in the same manner and to the 
same extent as though a state of war 
did not*now exist’. While the Ger- 
man companies were later taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian and 
never resumed business in this coun- 
try not a dollar was lost to our pol- 
icyholders. There ‘were ample funds 
to meet all claims. 


“This is also true of the Russian 
companies. Their history is a strange 
one. When the Bolshevik govern- 
ment came into power it nationalized 
insurance companies like everything 
else and attempted to take over the 
assets. Our courts properly held that 
these assets were here for the benefit 
of claimants and did not belong to 
the Russian government. The com- 
panies have been in the hands of our 
Liquidation Bureau for a great many 
years. There were sufficient trust 
assets to pay all legitimate claims 
and for many years the Russian Gov- 
ernment, representatives of the stock- 
holders and more recently even the 
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United States Government have been 
contending for the surplus assets. 
The tragedy of the Russian com- 
panies is that after the payment of 
all claims to policyholders there re- 
main funds which it is not possible 
for us to distribute to the equitable 
owners. We do not even know who 
they are and have no means of find- 
ing out. 

“At times there has been consid- 
erable criticism of the large volume 
of business done in this country by 
the alien companies and by other com- 
panies owned by foreign capital. But 
it is to the credit of American insur- 
ance companies that for the most part 
they have not taken advantage of the 
present situation in a competitive 
spirit. It is recognized in insurance 
circles that the United States Branches 
of the alien companies are financially 
sound. They have earned an honor- 
able place in the annals of American 
insurance and if there be any disputes 
of a competitive nature they will be 
ironed out after the war is over.” 
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The funds of their United States 
branches are invested in American 
securities of the highest class, al- 
though investment in securities of 
the country of incorporation is per- 
mitted to an amount not greater than 
the minimum deposit capital re- 
quired. Akin to a separate entity 
United States branches possess inde- 
pendent funds and reserves. Assets 
of United States branches, of course, 
will be affected by the conditions of 
the world’s money markets, but be- 
cause of their nature only to the same 
extent as the investments of United 
States companies.” 








Best Publishes Pamphlet 
on Alien Carriers 


“AN EXAMINATION OF THE STATE- 
MENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
branches of foreign companies re- 
veals that surplus funds are large in 
proportion to the volume of business 
transacted and unquestionably ade- 
quate for the payment of any loss 
which it is reasonable to assume 
might be incurred,” is the statement 
made in a pamphlet titled “The War 
and the Financial Position of the 
Foreign Insurance Companies En- 
tered in the United States,” which 
has recently been issued by the Al- 
fred M. Best Company, Inc. The 
booklet is understood to have been 
issued as the result of numerous in- 
quiries as to the soundness of alien 
insurance organizations—in view of 
current world conditions — which 
have been received from subscribers 
to the Best statistical and reporting 
services. 

The publication is an edited re- 
print of articles concerning alien in- 
surance organizations which have ap- 
peared in Best’s Insurance News. 


“There is no reasonable ground 
for withholding patronage from 
United States branches of those com- 
panies whose statements and records 
show them to be worthy of confi- 
dence,” the booklet asserts. ““These 
companies have performed a very 
valuable service to American indus- 
tries by furnishing over a period of 
many decades reliable indemnity. 


Condemn Compensation 
Rate Tinkering 


(Continued from page 20) 
spective Rating Plan”. The under- 
standing which those present at the 
hearing got was that the proposal to 
offer a graduated preferential rate to 
risks paying a premium of $5,000 or 
more — but which do not choose to 
operate under the “Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan” — is an effort to make 
available to such risks the same de- 
creases in administrative and audit 
expense, and in commissions, that is 
to be available to risks which do 
choose to operate under the plan. 

He indicated that, in line with such 
changes, the agents feel that they 
should have larger commissions, and 
that they were willing to go along 
with the stock companies on the pro- 
posal for graduated preferential rates 
for large risks. 

In opposing the proposals general 
manager A. V. Gruhn of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies took occasion to point 
out that it would be dangerous to 
recognize the principle of giving pro- 
portionately lower rates to risks oper- 
ating under the “Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan” by making them bear a 
smaller share of administrative and 
audit costs, because if this were ap- 
proved it would furnish a precedent 
for showing the same favoritism to 
all large risks, whether they operated 
under the “Retrospective Rating 
Plan” or not. This very action is 
contemplated under the third pro- 
posal, which would give a preferen- 
tial rate to all risks paying premiums 
of $5,000 or more which are not 
retrospectively rated. 

He contended that there is insuffi- 
cient evidence to prove that it costs 
more to service a small risk than a 
large one, pointing out that some 
large risks are more expensive to 
service than other large risks, and 





that some small risks are more ex- 
pensive to handle than other small 
risks, and called attention to the dis- 
approval of graduated rating in 1932 
by a number of states, including New 
York, upon the basis of much the 
same evidence now still being ad- 
vanced in support of the plan. He 
asserted that already the small risks 
bear more than their share of the 
cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in New York because of the 
operation of the “Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan” in the state since 1937. He 
charged that policyholders paying 
less than $500 in annual premium are 
now forced to pay a flat $5 charge to 
cover the cost of handling the policy, 
which large risks do not have to pay, 
and that there is imposed upon them 
a “loss constant” — an additional 
flat charge for losses not required to 
be paid by large risks, which totals 
some $4,000,000 a year. He indicated 
also that the talk of the cost of servic- 
ing small risks may be exaggerated, 
and that some of the small risks re- 
quire or receive little or nothing in 
the way of service. 

In reply to the claim that the pref- 
erential rates for large risks would 
not increase the cost to the small risk, 
but only reduce the cost to the large 
one, he insisted that any widening of 
the gap between the two types tended 
to put the small risk at a disadvan- 
tage. Little argument was required 
regarding the proposal to increase 
agents’ and brokers’ commissions, for 
it is admitted that this will increase 
the cost of insurance to the public. 

Reports are that the three pro- 
posals are daily becoming the subject 
of more and more spirited discussion 
among the New York employers who 
will be forced to pay the cost their 
adoption would entail. But there 
have been at this writing no reports 
of satisfactory answers to New 
York’s double-barreled insurance 
mystery. As stated earlier, the dou- 
ble-barreled mystery is: 

1, Are there any New York business 
men who favor preferential rates for large 
risks, or are the stock insurance interests 


merely attempting to shove the proposals 
down the employers’ throats? 

2. How can stock agents and brokers, 
as self-appointed guardians of the insur- 
ance interests of the public, lend: their sup- 
port to the adoption of proposals which 
their customers unanimously condemn? 





Editorial Note: — Superintendent 
Pink announced as this page goes to 
press his approval of an average state- 
wide decrease of 9.3% in compensa- 
tion rates in New York, but left the 
three original proposals mentioned 
above open for future determination. 
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“Since 1908 we have carried a con- 
siderable line of insurance in your 
Companies. As near as we can fig- 
ure, $9,024.00 have been returned 
to us in dividends. 


“During this period we have had 
two losses. In both cases very 
prompt settlements have been 
made.” 


* . 
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This letter is one of thousands of unso- 
licited letters from satisfied Federated- 
HMC policyholders testifying to equit- 
able loss settlements and the savings 
received of Property and Casualty In- 
surance. 


So you may have complete information, 
we will be glad to mail to you a new 
booklet — “Reducing Your Expenses”, 
It answers many questions such as: 
How: much would I have saved, had I 
carried my insurance with Federated- 
HMC? ... Why will it be to my advan- 
tage to insure with Federated-HMC? 
To obtain your booklet, simply drop a 
card to any of the offices Nsted below. 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


P. GIBSON, JR. ORTIMER D. PIER 
President 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















